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Speetal Diepatch to The Chieago Tribune, 

ne WAB CLAIMS... 
inf df | > | ; : Wasuarmaton, D. O., June 12,—The claim of 
Mi i N. * 650,000 of the publishing house of the Metho- ‘ mere ö 
1 i | diat Episcopal Ohurch South, for property used : last century providing for monument 
and destroyed at Nushpille during the late war, 1 
seems likely, from rumor, to pass the Committee 
(Uate 5 on War Claims, in spite of the bitter fight made 
pen Soares against at by Judge Lawrence, the Chairman of | fixing aod 
7 : that Committee. The House usually defeats any | the salaries 
measure specially championed by Judge Law- oudar 
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REDUCTION OF THE ARMY. Ages 


— — 


Arguments Against the Pro- 
pPosed Measure. 
in Opposition to Those Present- 
3 ed in Congress. 


for the efficient per formar . 
assigned it, on our extensive. frontiers and else- 
where. The present clickings of the telegraph 


dic tive of inischief, and come Gs an omen 


flor the guidance of our legislators. The follow- 
ing items will explain themselues, and are do- 


serving of the most serious consideration : 


The Demands of the Frontier for Mili- off 
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fo the Editor of The Chicago Tribune: 
. Sm; The following is cut from the regular 
N the Lower House ef Congress 
the 28th day of May: : 
. 
a of the army. 
. Coburn. ex | anc 
the part of the 
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ress, announce that | He 
openly, em fog Saee a’: Shee | Read thé reports of our great scientists aud ex- 


he entertained feelings of hostility to our little 
army; and I am totally ate loss to understand 
on what grounds these feelings are based. 


has the army or its officers done to call 


Gown upon its head the wrath of the House 
Chairman of Military Affairs 7 I hope the wires 
va ve misreported bim; and, if he really does 
‘mot hate the army (es do many others), be will 


at an early day relieve bis many army friends 
From the painful feelings the above paragraph | 


in the Congressional news created. 
But it is not at Mr. Coburn's feelings I am so 


much astonished, at as his figures. He says the 
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II, then, the whole cost of maintai 


redaction of seven regiments in the army will 


| sent from their rese 


the Honorable gentleman bases his estimate, but 


m certainly is in error. I have caused to be 


a full table of the cost of maintaining 


A regiment of infantry for a year. Here it is : 
G0 OF A REGIMENT OF INFANTRY FOR ONE YEAR. 
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eac see 

„ at $180 each. 

[and twenty-five pri- 
$150 each 


— bedding 520 * 

for men 
of straw, at $5.perton....<.$ 187.00 
For and hay 


d and staff 
for 9 horses, at per month... 600.00 


| ter, that, Ik the intention of this 


8 at $6 = th each .$37,440.00 
men, per mon 7,440. 

42. er 37,440.00 
520 men, at $61.15 average, ae 
eas 1 . - $31,798.00 
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In addition to the above, reports are reachnig | 


| or were 


| Eighth Infantry ( 


ic rei- 


when we least expect it, may culmina 
DISASTROUSLY TO THE WHOLE COUNTRY. 
Whatever retards the settlement and growth of 
our States in the West must be deplored 
by all who have a ‘appreciation of their 
country’s welfare, usé, in the States already 
organized there, amd those yet to be anized, 
the gernis of incalculable national wealth. 


lorert, aud in them all will perceive the para- 
— necessity of our little army, and the great 
it is doing and can do as the ans of 
Great W upd the national welfare. _ Any- 
body who has had any experience on the borders 
well knows that it whe the presence or 8 
of the bine-coate that made the country possib 
for ent. 
lettor 
to cope 


* 7 5 patie t Indians ab- 
re @ formidable, war- es of 8 ab. 

ralf hey ow known to 
is fromtien, it 
w this 


warring against the people of 

4 been heoessary to strip the 

line of their garrisons, in order to cnc 
at the Indians. So much is this the case 
officers contemplate 


to follow the ‘party and try to turn th 
back. They expect reinforcements at Grand 
River, and say they will 611 war- 
party that ever started for the 1 

not Jearn that t 


scouts, but this has their game for the last 
two years.” . 


This last observation the writer hereof 
vouch for, because, when the ndvance-guard of 
the great Yellowstone Expedition bad started out, 
about starting, from Fort A. Lincoln, 
theses same Cheyenne 

made 


about this time last 
Indians, or their 
wicked attacks on the . 
have done considerable mischief if it 
been for the e arrival of “C” Company, 
apt. 8 the sight o 

whom the Indians fled over the hills. 

The General further states, in his letter to Cus- 


y is to avoid you and strike the Ree . 
advise you. to keep sebute well ont toward 
eart Butte, and try todetect and frustrate their 
As te bow to deal with them if you 
meet them, I leave to your good judgment. 
They are not likely to be amenable to soft worda, 
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rvati when it is well known thatnot 
only the Rees become of their 
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be, lent to keep the 
e-cited reports also re- 


wily 
the Govern- 
| (OR, NESMETH'S REMARKS; .--) - 
in the debate of the 8th of May, will bear repe- 
tition: ‘ He i 


as a cowardly, ——ů— 
set of thieves 
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cost of a — of Kin men in the 
would be but.iittle mere than for 60. 


AMERICA FOR rug gta, o BULL,” .. | 


To the Editor of The Chicago Tribune : 

bin: Since the $14,000 bull has been returned 
to the herd of the original proprieter, I motice 
that different newspapers are expressing their 
opinions as to the genuineness of what seems to 
them the very high bids that were made for him. 
I will speak for myself, and the other bidders 
can do as they please. : 

With so many heifers as 


fh 


My bid of $14,000 for the bull was 6 deliberate 
Boe fee & months reflection, 2 bid of 
@13,900 was made under the cireumstances ane 
if I had... little more time, I am confident 
could have formed a combination that would 
have warranted me in bidding above $15,000. 
N Jonx Wanrworru. 
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The Bockferd ‘Libel. 


er of the United States—the Chicago Jimes 

fis Caught m a trap of its owneetting. it pub- 
lished a fortnight ago, in its fithy type, an in- 
famons ramor unphoating Liaut.-Gov. Eariy's 
Gaughter and one Orawford, making its allega- 
tions somewhat définite. It made a great sensa- 
tion throughout Illinois; and the: next day 
Crawford and — fhe — — — against tha 
Clewning each . The story proved 

not only without foundation, but there was 
nothing of intimacy in the relations existing be- 
tween the parties on which jealous suspicion 


could rest it. 
A week afterwards the Times published an 


oeginning 
— — were forgeries 


Ho this excuses 
the Times in any degree, it is difficuls to imagine. 
The story was one which nd decent newspaper 
would admit te ita colunms, even if the editor 
knew it to be true. Thousands, in ali parts of 
the West, will rejoisé that this common defamer 
and bevator has been caught at last, and will 
hope to see the proprietor convicted of libel and 
compelied to pay over the full amount of dam- 
ages. | | 

From the Winona (ins] Republican, 
The infamous letter from Rockford, III., eon- 
cerning Mr. Crawford and a daughter of Lieut.- 
Gov. Earlx, of that place, wmch was published 
in the Chicago Times of May 27, the result of 
which ase oel suit sgainst the Times, with 
damages fixed at $100,000, now turns out to have 
been à complete forgery.. It was sent to the 
Times with thedorged indorsement of four ot 
the most respectable and influential citizens. of 
Rockford, vouching for the truth of. the. vile 
story, and the Times has offered a reward 
of $1,000 for the discovery of the au- 
thor of the conspiracy. We hope that the 
rascal will be ferreted out and properly punish- 
ed; but this would not wholly relieve the Times 
from biame. The letter itself was so vile that it 
never should have be _avy paper 
le. The Times is an 


„ and it was 
unknown slanderer as the r most likely to 
give currency to his cruel cowardly hoax. 


Prom the UI.) Journal, 
at of toe Chicago Times dele- 
Rockf te 


ord and inv ate the facts 
ate wre 

ys ago upon presentative 

rawford and Miss Early, gives the latter a first- 
22 149 — ot good moral character. a 
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of these hopes. have been but 
¥ realized. It is not so much the fault 


delegates as the result of 
uvkdmpede independent efforts until 
to speak 
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. community, | not unlike 

Prout phttvectdey, 1, H8Y be roocetoa tek 
11 bélled inn “YH 

Otlemat the extreordinary fumble which 

7 in the “indiana Plan last winter, aud 

even mo- 


rot Hs hat ay . N. 


A these “hohest” farmers “which ‘indorted 


ef 
iu the platform. The men sel to go before 
the people for the various offices are, in miany 
respeces, excellent. ‘The first man, Mr. White, 
will probably be dropped by the State Commit- 
tee when some di eeable facts in bis career 
are brought to the attention of the State. A Re- 
form movement cannot afford to support a man 
against whom there is even the shadow of a 
stain. There isa shadow on the record of Mr. 
White, and the easiest way to convince the peo- 
ple of the earnestness of those engaged in the 
work is to remove his name from the ticket, and 
substitute that of some man pre-eminent alike 
or ability and honesiy. Mr. F. O. Johnson, of 
ew Albany, would be such a man, and was very 
favorably mehtioned for the — the dele- 
gates. ainst the other pen lemen selected no 
one can raise @ breath of Suspicion. They are 
generally spoken of as ‘citizens of conapicnous 
onesty and capacity, and beyond that there need 
be ho question, : 


; From the Terre Haute Ind.) Gazette, - 

The Independent movement had its origin in 
a discontent with the present order of, things. 
The times are bard; the producta of labor are 
unevenly distributed; some men, toil they ever 
80 hard, grow daily poorer, while. others easily 
grow N corrupsion abounds: these things 
and more have been the cause of the wmide- 
1 dissatisfaction at present — 
all the industrial classes, and no more be 
denied than the existence oi the solar sys- 

tem. Present r have. utterly failed, 
so far, to ord apy relief. pressed 
with that belief, and in the hope that a new or- 
ation might accomplixh a much-needed re- 
which the old ones had failed to accom- 

am, foe Neuer eve turued Mg ey 

or relief. any pore to Indianapolis 
to participate in the deliberations of the Con- 
vention; but, vastly‘moré, from ther homes all 
over the State, watched * — It with 
eager. — atime GY. willing and ready to leud it 
and h support in the event ot 


faslure. , 
fits originators are responsible. Many ‘another 
child of honest and good parentagé been u 
disgrace to the authors of ite being. ‘This is 
auother case of that kind. To those who 
ticipated in the movement with the hon Ins 
tent of accomplishing some theré remains 
now only the course pursued by that elder Bru- 
tus, who, as judge, con to death his own 
son, convitted of a M 


pti 
runs riot and is bad. Tnése were the germinal 
seeds of this movement,’ Which ‘has 
nought. They will e 


conscience and grow. Nature w prolific. . 
seed but some attain to Insty and 


draughts in the past have driven them to 
verge of their present misfortunes. 


precedents for this in 
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than the Chairman of this Farmers’ 
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: sentiment of the Con 
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temperance,—80 much so that & person must 
have bad a brazen brow to ha 10 
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ABOLITIONISTS. 
Day of the Reunion. 


paper on the Work of the Ameri- 


from Amasa Walker, C. I. 
Hawley and Others. 


ghort Speeches and Personal 
' Reminiscences. 
| . : 
in Relation to Lovejoy’s 
Monument. 


— — 


cus Civil Rights Bill---Votes of 
5 Thanks. 


— — 


‘gxetch of John P. Hale. 


- | MORNING SESSION. 


GENERAL BUSINESS. 
reunion of Abolitiontisis reconvened at 
; 8 o'clock, yesterday morning, in the 
Vion Park Congregational Church. The first 
hour was spent in five-minute speeches, a length 
of time which caused much grumbling on the 
of many of the members, almost al! of 
‘whom wanted fifteen minutes at least in which 
4 to relate their experiences. The liitle misunder- 
Fading cansed quite a warm discussion, and 
gomesharp sparring occurred, which, however, 
the good sense and firmness of the President 


’ frowned down. 


PERSONAL EXPERIENCES. 

Mr. Cushing, of Quincy, III., related his x- 

, when arrested for aiding in the —— 

of slaves. He drew a vivid picture of 
his trial at Joliet, III., and his final triumphal 


M. M. French, a colored man, stated that he 
> fad been longing for the present opportunity. 


When the call was made for the Cast 


we 


/ disa bili ti 


where he 


1 24 * > 7 


mon 


was torn from the bosom of my dependent fam- 
ily and shut up like the vilest criminal in a com- 
but has given the nation a baptism of bl 
and Chicago a baptiam of fire; while strick - 
en and humbled under his terrible chastisement, 
let us ac e the justice of his infliction, 
and bring forth fruits meet for repentance. Moat 
affectionately yours. JOHN CROSS. 
PaRMINGTON, Ia., June 4, 1874. 


JOHN . 

Mr. K. P. Derickson : er 
Dear Sm: After some delay, vour letter of 
invitation to the reunion of old Anti-Slavery 
men reaches me at this place; After its recep- 
aud 


nees | tion I wae itaken suddenly with a dan 


The result was that mob law was e 
Town of Canterbury, Conn., and 
children she was : 
of the State of Connecticut. K @ seed-sowing 
of the Messrs. Tappan had — plied since. The 
speaker referred to the persecutions auffered by 
the Tappans, showing how their dwellings and 
stores were destroyed by Pro-Slavery rioters. 
N Garden 
meeting there was one firm in New York who 
decided not to sign the document calling it, and 
that firm was Bowen & MeNamee, who stated 
that they sold their goods to the South and not 
their prmeiples. ‘ 

_ THE RESOLUTIONS. 
The Committee on Resolutions reported as 
foliows : 

Assembled on an occasion so rich in recollections of 
mutual tall in the great struggle with American 
tyranny, but far richer in the mighty providences 
which — us victory, a 

Resolved, That we give thanks to Almighty God for 
the s\'ccess which He gave to our efforts, although by 
terrible things im righteousness, and that we lived to 
see ours a land of impartial liberty. 

Resolved, That we express for our old comrades in 
the great conflict who have gone to their reward our 


grateful remembrance, our admiration for their heroic 
endeavors, and our undying affection, as for departed 


brothers and sisters; and we send the word of cheer, - 


of congratelation, and affection to those who remain 
to thank God for the suceess of our efforts, and to 
witness for Him that those who dare to maintain the 
right 9 t hostility and will not lose their 
reward, 

Resoived, Since the act of emancipation and subse- 
quent constitutional provisions have placed the freed- 
men with all other citizens of this country on an 
equality before the law, that it is the Christian duty of 
the people te conquer their udices by which the 
freedmen still are subject to most serious and cruel 

and also to secure to them, by all proper 
legal as well as moral means, the complete, posseesion 
and enjoyment of all their eivil and rig 
Laer | 

Resolved, That emancipation alone having but 
brought the slayes within the reach of other benefits, 
the obligations of honor, of gratitude, of humanity, 
patriotiem, and on bind not Christians alone, but 
the people of the whole country, to raise them up to 
intelligent, Christian citizenship. By their unpaid 
toil, their wrongs, and their sufferings, in which the 


P wrongful J. 


violent disease, so that I was prostrated in a few 
hours so low that I did not expect. to recover; 
but I am now up again. I am so prostrated 
that I fear I will be able to at- 
tend your Convention. If I be able to 
attend, I will deliver an address  contain- 
ing sketches of my Anti-Slavery views and labors. 
I will send you some statements that you may 
us as you deem in case 1 be not able to 
attend your meeting. a 
My r i thoughts on slavery were against it. 
I viewed it as if operating on myéelf. How 
should I endure to be owned, bought, and sold, 
and driven at the pleasure of another? Thus, 
from my boy down to over Sl years of 
age, I have always had within me an 
indwelling sympathy. for all who suffer 
0 Lord implanted that sympa- 
thetic principle within me so that I cannot 
avoid feeling for suffering innocence if I would. 
No one who has not felt it, can imagine the 
anguish of spirit that I have suffered in contem- 
plating the cruelties inflicted upon sla ves. 
Often, on hearing of the capture of fugitive 
slaves, I have felt such a depth of sadness that 
it seemed as if nothing could cheer me. The 
sympathetic nature at God gave me, and 
sanctified by his grace, prompted me to ail 
my Anti-Slavery action during more than sixty 
years. 6 
In my native State, Tennessee, I opposed slavery. 
In Kentucky. I preached openly against the sin 
of holding slaves. I had there a church large in 
numbers, and strongly Anti-Slavery, holding the 
doctrine of immediate Abolitionism. At that 
time, the Presbyterian’ ministers, with a few ex- 
1 were Abolitionists. 
Ohio, at Ripley, Ilabored forty-four years. 
during which time I published a series of letters 
on slavery both in a 5 and book form. In 
ee papers I published many articles against 


avery. 

I issued a call for a Convention, and procured 
the formation of the Western Tract and Book 
Society, for hires tracts and books against 
slavery ; And I collected the funds to put it in 
operation, and through it I published many 
tracts against slavery. In the Anti-Slavery cause 
l spent many years of gratuitous labor.’ I en- 
dured man mobs, and passed through many 
dangers, and sheltered hundreds of fugitive 
slaves under my roof. By the good providence 
of God I p all dangers unhurt. 


JouN RANKIN. 


Such was Illinois jurisprudence ; | 
ood 


istincfively an Anti-Slaverv 
not exclusively such. It s 
fetters from the limbs of slave. not as its 
ultimate object, not solely for the present good 
of the colored man, the country, or the Church, 
but as a duty to the slave, a tribute to Chrig- 
tianity, and a means to au end—the honor of 
God, and the highest good of the race, both fer 
time and eternity. 

TO THIS BROADER sSCcOPR * 3 
is probably due ths fact that it alone of all the 
earlier Anti-Slavery organizations retains 8 vig- 
orous existence, doing a great work. 
embodies much offthe old Abolition feeling, now 
happily turned toward the intellectual and moral 
culture of the freedman. 

AB AN INDEX «. 

of the times, and the obstacie# against which the 
new Society had to contend, it may not be im- 
proper to state that that excellent organization 
the American Bible Society, which has done so 
much to supply the world with the word of God, 
and latterly scattering it among the freedmen, 
as leaves for the healing of the nation, then re- 
fused an offer of $5,000 to aid in supplying the 
slave population of the United States with the 
Scriptures, aud rejected a resolution to entreat 
its auxiliaries in the slave-holding States to sup- 
ply every destitute person, bond and free, with 
the Bible ; and the American Tract Society, after 
publishing premium tracts on temperance, de- 
clined to take measures to publish anything on 
the iniquity of slavery ; and that these excellent 
societies, and the leading missionary bodies of 
the country, solicited and received funds from 
slave-holders, reeognized them as Christians in 
good standing, elected tham to offices in the So- 
ciety, and treated, professing Christians, who 
lived on the unpaid totl of the slaves, as they did 
those whose characters were spot less. 

The income of the Association for the first 
year, 1846-7, was $13,000, and the number of 
missionaries at home and abroad was thirty-five, 
a small but valiant baud. wie the sword of 
the Spirit against slaveholding, as against any 
other sin. 

„ THE WORK OF THE Socher 

in the slaveholding States began in the fall of 
1848 by the appointment of the Rev. John G. 
Fee, a Kentuckian by birth, and the son of «4 
slaveholder, as a home missionary, and the em- 
ployment of an elderin his church as a colpor- 
teur to distribute Ribles and tracts among white 
and black, bond an free. Schools were com- 
menced, in the success of whieh lay the begin- 
pings of what has since become Berea College. 
In 1851, the Association commenced +o preach 
an Anti-Slavery Gospel in North Carolina, and, 
in 1856, had seven missionaries. engaged in the 
crisis contest of Kansas. -- 

Thus did the Associatiog endeavor to preach 
the Gospel in the South at every accessible point, 
peacefully when it could, under persecution if it 
must. Amidst mobs, imprisonment, scourgings, 
the missionaries continued to labor in the States 
named, until in 1859, immediately succeeding the 
John Brown raid, all jts missionaries were ex- 
pelled from Kentucky and North Carolina. In 


must have 
school: 
pliances of Christian educa 


cially demanding U. 

is so far developed as to 
people dissatisfied with their old cor- 
rup ae, and to render continuance in 
them le. The pressure in this direction 
is immense, demanding the sympathy and aid of 
all true friends of the ex-slave. The alternative 
seems to be purer churches and more intelligent 
ministers, or blank infidelity. 

In times that tried men's souls, the old Abo- 
litionists. of the United States labored, and 
prayed, and suffered for the enslaved. Their 
prayers were heard, their labors blessed, and in 
a way they anticipated not, and at a cost too ter- 
rible to contemplate, the fetters were stricken 
from 4,000,000 of slaves, and they rose up free- 
men. This was not done, however, until an im- 
periled Government was compelled to implore 
their aid, and their emancipation became a 
necessity for the life of the nation. , 

But emancipation was not a reparation for the 
wrongs of the slave. It only made reparation 
possible. It left him, though free, yet inheriting 
the enforced poverty, ignorance, and 
tion of slavery. To whom, then, shall we look 
for that elevation which springs: from self- 
directed industry, education, and enlightened 
Christianity ? Not certainly to the men from 
whose grasp he has been wrenched by the strong 
hand of war; not to those to whom he cried un- 
heeded under the iron yoke of slavery; not to 
the careless and indifferent; but to those who 


3 the 


dured joyfully the spoiling of their goods for his 
sake, whose plea in his behalf wae heard above 
the thunder of battle and amid the carnage of 
war—in short. to the old Abolitionists, and those 
who now partake of their spirit and inherit their 
blessings. 
As a representative of this spirit, as a legiti- 
mate succession of their old organizations, the 
American Mission Association is laboring to-day 
to carry out to its full and rounded completeness 
the work so nobly inaugurated by them, and for 
which multitudes will rise up and call them 
blessed. , 
The Convention then adjourned until 2 o'clock. 


— permet 
AFTERNOON SESSION, 


Gen. Chetlain in the chair. The attendance was 


‘less than at any previous session. 
— => — 


SHORT SPEECHES. 
.On motion, it wen decided to hear ten-mipate 
speeches. 

Mr. Taleott, of Rockton, said seven votes were 
originally cast for Birney in Winnebago County, 
but at the first election of Lineoln 88 per cent of 
the ballots were for him. He believed political 


the churches, to secure emancipation. ö 


teachers 5 
houses and church Solange all the ap- 
on. 


amid suffering and loss pleaded his cause, who en- 


The delegates met again at the hour named, 


associations essential in addition to the work of 


) 


blood for its ‘ a friend ro 
as to tell them the truth. Vet with e. 
— „60 tender and that he called ali 
North and South, and white, to 
lay aside the feelings of hatred and strife dered 
the War, and dwell together in the bonds of 
tion and peace . N 
Mr. Wilson, of New York, an 
that 


twenty 0 
deer had Je. thet 


ie 


was any necessity. ‘The 0 
ing up a trembling fugitive in her ahnt's clothes, 
flouring ber black face, and taking her 
through the streets of Cincinnati where there | 
were crowds of people on ea a for the girl. 
By dint of a well-assumed limp, the fugi- 
tive got to what her cond r thought to be a 
safe place, but which she found su uently 
was next door to the residence of the ef of 
Police. After keeping herin a garret for two 
weeks they were obliged to removeher. She 
ove along account of the adventures which 
ally culminated “mth the escape of the slave 
Maria to Canada, where she saw her four years 
subsequently. | 

Mr. Weibert, of Chicago, advocated the pas- 
sage of a resolution more strongly indorsing the 
‘abors of the ladies, which he thought had — 
overlooked. — 

Mr. Clarke sang the song Clear the way” in 
his usual effective way. 

It was announced that there woul 
an¢e meeting in the First Baptist ( 
afternoon. George A. Storrs WII 
addresses will be delivered by 
Harper, Dr, Fee, and others. | 


DR. LORD 
believed in abolition. He 8 the col- 
ored race should be elevated, dad wanted to 

know how it should be done. Some thought it 
was to be accomplished churches. In the 
United States there were ninety saloons for every 
church, and one liquor saloon would demoralize 
more than ten churches would moralize. Some 
believed in schools, There were 115 saloons to 
every school, and the hell-teaching of one sa- 
loon counted against the good uence of a 
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and it fell upon : 


Ile was in the insurrection in Kansas, | 
sided all he could. He bad a little money, and 
bought 64, 000 worth of his own family. As soon 
gs his money gave out, he went to Cincinnati, 

- gpd aided running slaves over the Underground 
Railway. The last payment he made was $2,250 
for his wife giid children. — 

Ur. Briggs, of Rockford, formerly of Vermont, 
thought that he was one of the oldest Abolition- 
lets nt. He was one of the Old-Guard Lib- 
— and he came to the meeting to speak 
a right. He mentioned the name of Judge 
Harrington as one especially’worthy of the ro- 
spect of the meeting. The Judge bad told a 
giaveowner who offered @ bill of sale as a proof | 
of his Ownership of a slave, that he wanted a 
bill of sale signed by the God in Heaven before 
he could lay claim to a human being. 

Mr. Burley stated that the name of Thomas 


Garrett, of Wilmington, should be associated 
with that of Levi Coffin. Mr. Garrett at one 


country was criminally implicated, by their valor in 
war, to which we appealed in distress, and by com- 
mand of our common Deliverer, we urge and demand 
taufold greater endeavors for the educational and 
Christian @levation of that people, 

Resoived, That we call on the redeemed country to 
cherish and transmit to other generations the spirit of 
libert y and justice which it east so much toil and blood 

revive and make ascendant, as vital almost of ita 

eand future safety. a 

Reaolved; That Z. Eastman, the Rev. H. L. Ham- 
mond, and Calvin De Wolf are hereby constituted a 
conumittee to superintend the publication of a memo- 
rial volume of this reunion, to contain a full record of 
its proceedings, and such other Anti-Slavery biogra- 
phies, incidents, and history as they may obtain and 
deem it advisable to publish ; and they are authorized 
to arrange with the publishers of this book to obtain 
| subscribers at a price not to exceed $2.50 each volume, 
under such contract as they may be able to make. 

MR. WEBSTER 
stated that the matter of the resolutions lay very 
near his own heart. He felt that, in the matter 
of the great reform, they had not yet perfected 
the work, He referred especially to the third 
section of the resolution, which related to’ the 
procuring of civil rights for our colored brethren. 
Another thing was that effort should be made to 
perpetuate this organization in order to co 
operate with workers in England and elsewheré, 
—in order to blot out slavery in all parts of the 
world. The letter from England contained a 
proper rebuke when it referred to the existence 
of slavery, and the meeting was called upon to 
work forthe entire abolition of slavery through- 
out the world. He had been associated with 
those noble-hearted British Abolitionists in the 
work, ant he hoped that the American Abolition- 
ists would not allow themselves to be sur ed 


the latter State the Rev. Daniel Worth was in- 
2 imprisoned, and barely escaped with his 
life. 

In 1860 the income of the Association was 
$64,000, and its number of Home Missionaries 
and Colporteurs 116, mostly concentrated on the 
boarders of the slaveholding States. Then fol- 
lowed the war, and chaplains and Christian sol- 
diers become to a limited extent the teachers of 
the negroes, who manifested a surprising thirst 
for knowledge. ; 

THE FIRST SYSTEMATIC EFFORT 
for, their relief and instruction was made by the 
American Missionary Association. Its Treasur- 
er, the veteran Lewis Tappan, began the move- 
ment by a correspondence with Gen. Butler, 
whose celebrated proclamation, May 27, 1861, 
declaring the escaping fugitives contraband of 
war, gave them safety at Fortress Monroe, and 
prepared the way for relief and schools. Up to 
this time no encouragement was offered to the 
colored people who fled to ourarmy lines. Many 
of the officers of the army sent them back to 
their masters; the policy of the Government 
was svowedly that of non-interference. Aten. 
Fremont’s proclamation of emancipation bad 
been virtually annulled ; but now the fugitives 
found refuge under the flag of the United States. 
Large numbers of them were gathered at Fort- 
ress Monroe aud Hampton, homeless aud desti- 
tute. These facts becoming known, Mr. Tap- 
pan wrote to Gen. Butler, who welcomed any 
effort in their behalf. Missionaries and supplies 
of clothing were sent from New York, Sunday- 
schools and religious services were commenced 
in the house of an ex-President of the United 
States, and on the 17th of September, 1861, the 
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8 at once to a friend near N 
shall have trouble; the mob apirit ie re 


Emporia, Kan., May 23, 1874. ä 
Lhe building was ransacked for Gai 9 
Thompson, the English 1 The W or- 


THE SUBJOINED EXTRACTS 
from a private letter were also read : 

Our school (Fisk University) closed on the 
28th of May, with very pleasant and interesting 
examinations and otherexercises. Students and 
teachers are now scattered in various directions 
until September, when the next school-year 
opens. There is, however, a great and universal 
_ sadness and anxiety upon us who are teachers 
in regard to the coming year. Very many of 
our young people depend upon teaching through 
the vacation for means to go on with their 
studies. The number of those who can teach 
increases from year to year, and the demand for 
them has correspondingly increas et. 
But the excitement over the proposed Civil- 
Rights bill has in effect, for the present, at 
least, closed the public, schools, and very 
many who expected to enter upon 
the work of teaching at once have 
been informed that they willl not be wanted. 
County Superintendents, to whom Prof. Spence 
has applied for schools, write him that there is 
very little prospects for schools this year, and 
that they cannot encourage any attempt to open 
them, for if the bill passes they cannot collect 
any of the school tax. This is especially true in 
Tennessee; and Mississippi gives 
very little encouragement, the overflow having 
been very disastrous. The bill demands only 
. that which is right, but its passage will bring 
suffering and trial for the present ; neverthe- 
less, afterwards, we trust it will work the peace- 
able fruits of righteous ness. fore 
the teachers of Fisk separated we decided to 


dozen schools, The speaker avetred that the 
proportioigf drunkenness among the roes 
was much Preater than among the Whites. What 
was wanted was self-reformation, No more 
time should be spent in looking behind. The 
next enemy to be vanquished was rum. After 
speaking in a humorous strain of the crusade he 
introduced the following resolution, which was 
adopted: | 
Wrerras, The rum power is at enmity with the 
freedmen as well as ourselves, and the grgat demoral- 
izing agency that retards and ima great. degree pre- 
: — He heir religious, intellectual, and social elevation ; 
ora, 1 
Jesoived, That we wage immediate war against that 
outgrowth of appotite, that overgrown sin, until there 
shall be no more drunkeness in the land. ö 


ome —— — . 
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The Secretary then read the following letters : 
C. M. HAWLEY. 
Com mittee of the Anti-Slavery Rewnion : 
GENTLEMEN: The kiod invitation of your 
Committee to meet with the old vanguard of the 
Anti-Slavery hosts of the Northwest, in Chicago, 
on the th of June next, and to “ be prepared to 
make an address” on the occasion, and tomingle been . 
my congratulations with those whose labors have Brn hall fo yee hos * 
do triumphantly resulted in the complete eman- 4 Marlboro Hotel Bs 
cipation of 4,000,000 of our fellow-citizens from Marlboro * 
the shambles of chattel slavery, is received, many a grand Anti-Slave 
It is fitting that such a reunion be held te That Chapel at that 
commemorate those days of labor, of sacrifice, va 
and contest; for a more potent, persistent adver- 


MRS. SWISSHELM 

suggested that Mr. Babbitt be allowed to give 
an accognt of the circumetances attending the 
attack of a mob on him up in Minnesota. 

A delegate asked if the people were hat up 
there ? * 

Mrs. Swisshelm said they were; they broke 
her press and threw her type into the water, and 
threatened her with the same fate if she did not 
behave. : 


mer, a8 all the 
period know, was seized, a pu 
neck, and he would probably ) 

the nearest lamp-post bad not a few ex 
truckmen rescued him, an 

cearri 


MR. GEORGE OSSITT, 

a blind man, related his experiences in Chicago 
at meetings in-which Collins and Pinkerton par- 
ticipated. He was sent to prison for keeping a 
depot of the Underground Railway, having had 
seventy-four men and women there at one time. 
At Ottawa he saw a manacled slave in charge of 
his owner. A meeting was held at Dr. Stout’s 
office, and Mr. Warren said no jail in LaSalle 
County was strong enough to hold a negro. It 
was decided to rescue the slave, as they had no 
faith in Judge Caton, a pro-slavery man, and it 
was done. He and others were arrested and 
taken to Chicago, and after being locked up five 
months were sentenced to ten days more impris- 
onment and to pay a fine of #200. John Went- 
worth proved a good frietil to them, but only one 
Congregationalist visited them. 


MAINE. 

The first State called was that of Maine. Its 
representative stated that ho began the work in 
1836, and when he got into it he found there was 
no getting out. Ho at once saw that the truth 
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$5 an evening for the use of 

ing an Anti-Slavery prayer-meeting, 
be had. artyr 


has properly called, we 
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; replied that if the Sheriff 
could tell him where he could supply food to, or 
in any way help a slave, he would immediately 
and do it. : N 
Mr. Talcott stated that he was born an Abo- 
- jitioniet some seventy-seven years ago. He had 
Gov. Beveridge at the underground rail 
He once told some lawyers that he had 
broken the itive act knowingly and inten- 
was never molested nor dis- 


tionally, but 
. This was in old Washington County, 


marehivg on. 


Nen York State. He wanted the old and young 
Abolitionists, like John Brown's soul, to keep 
We wanted to see them all become 
of temperance and the abolishment of 


Mr. Clark, of Oberlin, stated that in the days 


by Euglish Abolitionists in the extent of the 
work. 


MR. J. M. FEE 
thonght that the work of the reunion would not 
be complete ungil the shackle was shaken from 
the foot of the last slave. The slaves wanted 
not ofily the shackles shaken from them, but also 
to be free to be treated as equals. They should 


appeal to the churches for aid for the coming 
year forthe more advanced students, whom we 
cannot bear to lose after the efforts so long put 
forth to give them a thorough education 
Are there not diflicent churches there (North) 
which would adopt for the éoming year and raise 
$50 to $75 for his board and other expenses ? 


first day school for the Freedmen was opened, 
taught by Mrs. Mary 8. Peake, a Christian 
woman of color. 

Here, then, on the coast where 241 years be- 
fore the first slave-sbip entered American wa- 
ters, introducing an evil so fruitful of woe and 
blood to both races, a woman of the despised 
race, under the auspices of the American Mis- 


ought not to be, under any circumstances, dis- 
regarded. Sixteen years’ hard toil in the State 
of Mame resulted in its complete organization, 
with a majority of 30,000 votes for the Repub- 
lican party, wiiich has stood there ever since. 
When they began work, the old Democracy had 
a majority of several thousands, andthe work 
lay before them of reducing this, and of intro- 


sary, and a graver encounter, has never been 
undertaken. It was, indeed, a straggle worthy 
of the great men who distinguished themselves 
therein. We could name many hundreds, if not 
thousands, in Chicago and the Northwest who 
shared the perils, and have reaped the honors, 
of the conflict. But among them all, however 
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of trouble prayer was the maingtay of the Abo- 
litionists. Of course they kept their powder dry, 
but at the same time they never failed to look 
to God for assistance. The speaker referred to 
an occasion on which be was inspired of God 
at a ing and was enabled to so speak an the 
subject of slavery that several slaveholders went 
home and got rid of their slaves. 

Mr. Poole, of Michigan, stated that he did not 
know whether it made any difference if he were 
the youngest or oldest Abolitionist. 
enough for him that he was and always had been f 


Mr. Beecher undertook to make a defense of | 4’ that.” 

. Lyman Beecher and Lave Seminary. He MR. WILLY ae 
ney Tapa 1 — — woes re- thought that it was not just for os 1 

r. 1 raye, Nati nt : ; 

panel eorcal selections trots boous ius | Naan te free . 

id not seem to interest the audience. | to work for the elevation of the newly enfian- oan Missionary Association among the freedm 

udge Waite stated that previous to 1844 there | chised race. If they were to be raised to the | was presented: ä 

level of their white brethren it would require 


Nore—Those willing to contribute are re- 
quested to send their names or funds to the Rev. 
Mr. Goodwin, pastor of the First Congregational 
Church, Chicago. \ Fe ie 

OTHER LETTFRS. 

The Chairman mentioned the nature of a lot 
of correspondence which had been received by 
the Society. 

The letter sent by the 5 h Anti-Slavery 


imitate Christ in this matter. The colored men 
should be allowed to do everything which their 
worth and virtue fitted them for. He hoped. 
they would not cease until every trace of pro- 
scription of the colored man was removed. 

The Hampden students’ choir here sang two 
pieces. [Applause.] ä 

| GEORGE CLARKE, 

the Abolition singer, addressed the meeting, 
stating that he had employed his power of song 
in the causes of temperance and abolition: for 
the last forty years. He coneluded by singing 
Burns’ well-known song 4 man’s a man for 


sionary Association, and, under the protection of 
the national guns, threw open the doors of the 
achool-honse to the hungering contraband, and 
instituted an era of civilization in marked con- 
trast to the era of barbarism then 80 soon to 
terminate. 


ducing the great principles of temperance and 
liberty, the two great planks of the State of 
Maine Republican platform. The work in Maine 
had not thé exciting influence of the fugitive 
slave business which other States nearer to the 
South felt. The whole coast of Maine was peo- 
pled with those who depended upon Southern 
trade for their livelihood, was dotted with Cus- 
tom-Houses: but, in spite of ail these diffi- 
culties, the Republicans gained the ascendancy. 
The next States were a 
NEW HAMPSHIRE AND VERMONT. 
which were represented by Mr. Henry L. Slaton, 
of Chicago, who for two years since the fire 
had been engaged in educating the freedmen in 
Texas. He aliuded to James Slaton, of South 
Woodstock, Vt., as one of the sioutest Aboli- 
tionists who ever lived. Although he was 
Sheriff of Windsor County, Vt., he took colored 
people to eburch with him and seated them in 
his pew. He spent forty-five years of his life 


gallant, none did more valiant service, or la- 
bored more heroically, than yourselves in conmec- 
tion with the noble men who constitute your 
Cemmittee. Your life-long devotion to the great 
cause, co-opezating with the labors of others, 
whose names could be as worthily written, calls 
up facts and reminiscences in the his of the 
American contest which, if written, would throw 
a halo of light and glory around the heads and 
memories of many, though contrasted with the 
lustrous effulgence of that which surrounds the 
immortal deeds of Granville Sharp, 
Wilberforce, and Thomas Clarkson, 

My humble services in the same cause 
were not as prominent or as distinguished as 
those of your Committee, and y others in 
the Northwest; yet, allow me to gay, I yield to 
none in my devotion to the cause and its 
methods of work. . 

When a boy in my teens in 1833, I enlisted in 


a iver, father of the Row. 
, for their very efficient and perse- 
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SINCE THAT TIMF | 
the work of the Association has been mainly 
among the freedmen of the South. During the 
War its labors were welcomed by nearly all the 
commandants of the military posts. 1e Freed- 
men’s Burean, created by an act of Congress 
| March, 1865, and placed under the eommand o 
Gen. O. O. Howard, gave a vigorous and sus- 
tained support to the educational work of the 
Association, and the Association, thus aided, had 
at one time over 500 persons, male and female, 
in its work for the ex-slaves. 

It has occupied parts of all the late slavehold- 
ing States, seeking the physical comfort of the 
colored man, promoting industry, establishing 


ie 


Society, published yesterday, “was read by the 
Secretary. 
Letters were also read from lence Cran- . 
dall, A. Kenyon, and George W. Rowe. 
- —— D? 
THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSO- 
. CIATION. 


— 


| 
| 


At The foundations of the American Missionary 


as nO n in Illinois. 
; — time Dr, Eads thought that the law concern- 
dlz barboring and secreting slaves should have a 
very liberal construction. Dr. Eads, in harboring 
blaves, a gp ts difficulties. He was in- 
8 conv and sentenced toa fine 
‘He appealed the case and died before 
® final decision was reached. A requisition was 
for Eads’ arrest and removal to Missouri, 

| to fly for his life. 
Chairman announced that the subscrip- 
nid ot Jonathan Walker, the man with 


ee 


tion in 


sum was ordered to he forwarded to 


ve in saving a slave. The on! 
he attempted to save one he ran, acciden 
ly, into the hands of the slave-catchers. This 
his arrest, conviction, and fine of 6500, 
was paid by his Abolition friends. 
THE FIRST ANTI-SLAVERY CHURCH. 
A letter was sent by C. H. Holden, of this city, 
te show that the Second Baptist Church (or the 
was the first Anti-Slavery church in 
Tabernacle, he held, was organ- 
18, 1843; the First Congregational in 
In the declaration of the principles 
Tabernacle Church at its organization, 


or color shall not prejudice our 
our estimation, or treatment of 
A membership the Fox River 
In presenting durselves we wish the Association to 


woh ow gi 
now 
the chu 


2 * Sas: 
buipit ¢ 


memory of Elijah P. Love- 
g resolution was adopted: 
the erec- 


a 
as the merits of 


R. P. Der- 


Ban, and to 
— 2 oy 


* 


lent of gratitude, as well 


hand, amounted to $65.90, and, on 


the church sent its letter of appli- 
Associa- 


Dear Brethren, in 


‘tivities 


work on the part of all their well-wishers. 

Mr. Grover thought that all should work to- 
gether to attain this result. He suggested that 
another Convention be heid in Philadelphia, at 
which the doings of the present Convention 
might be presented in printed forma. 

- MORE RESOLUTIONS. 

Mr. Willard, 


at 


of New York, stated that th 
leader of the Abolitionists in Spain had stated 
to him that that body had to complain of the 


‘apathy of their American brethren ; which was 


strikingly in contrast with the deep sympathy 


| their brethren in Gréat Brit- 
, Rdward Turner, of Quincy, Ill., gave un "CRYO eed ‘the 


oo of his interview with Dr. Eads, who, | 
he s was not a public man. Dr. E 
hever succeeded 


ain. He - offered the following, which was 
adopted; 

Resolved, That we recommend the Abolitionists in 
their various localities throughout the country to ar- 
range for hold local reunions at such times and 
places as may be found advisabie, 


Mr. Willy presented the following, which were | 


agreed to: 

Resolved, That we recommend the approaching cen- 
tennial Deciaration of Independence as an appropriate 
occasion for celebrating extensively the 2 — conflict 
and tri h in behalf of its important principles. 

Resolved, That we sincerely thank the Committee 
who invited this reunion for the indefatigable efforts 
which they have made in preparing and conducting it 
to such suecessfil and gratifying results, 

The following was also adopted : 

That this reunion at Chicago in June, 1874, 
recommend the holding of annual pational reunions 
of Ablitiqnists in some central city of the country 80 
long as Abolitioniste of the past shall be: alive, 

Mr. Eastman moved that a committee of three 
be appointed to prepare a proper memorial reso- 
Iution of Charles Sumner. 

The motion was to, and W. T. Allen, 
Mr. Clarke, and Dr. d were Bo 
the committees. 5 

LETTERS. 5 
The Secretary read the following letters: 
JOHN CROSS. ; 
To the President of the Ahti-Slavery’ Reunion, and 
Convention : 


iliness of my wife, de- 


vention and partici 
and than 


on his track. Memory , 
ness of yesterday's events, the times eg 4 
. into my house, a 


Association were laid in troublous times, when a 
hearty recognition of the rights of colored men 
brought cdéntumely and reproach, both in Church 
and State. ö 

ONE INCIDENT 
may be worthy of present remembrance. On 
the 26th of August, 1839, a mysterious schooner 


Long Island. She was boarded by a United 
States officer, and found to contain forty-two 
native Africans, and two Spaniards. The first 
had been stolen from their native land, and 
transhipped at Havana. They had risen upon 
their englavers, and taken possession of the 
schooner, The Spaniards claimed the protection 
of the United Siates Government, and, the resto- 
ration of the blacks as their slaves. A few ear- 
nest Abolitionists undertook the defense of the 
blacks. A decree of the United States District 
Court in Connecticut declared that these prisoners 
were born free, that they had been kidnapped 
and were now illegally held in custody. An ap- 
peal was taken by the U. S. District-Attorney 
and the case was carried to Washington. 

Here the old man eloquent” came to their 
aid, as senior counsel. After a long and tedious 
trial, on the 9th day of March, 1541, he tele- 
graphed to Lewis Tappan, of New Tork. The 
captives are free. . They are to be dis. 
charged from the custody of the Marshal, free.” 
Not unto us—not unto us. But thanks, 
thanks im the name of humanity, to you.” To 
return these Africans to their native land, with 
missionaries, no part of whose support came 
from the products of unrequited toil, the Union 
Missionary Society was formed. This was 


at ite formation. The Western Evangelical 
formed in 1843, and ‘the 


A FEW OHRISTIAN ABOLITIONISTS, 
wearied with the attempt to reform existing or- 
ganizations, met at Albany, N. Y., and organized 
the American Missionary Association. Its dis- 
tinguishing feature is seen in the declaration 
that in collecting funds, in appointing oflicers, 
agents, and missionaries, and in selecting fields 
of labor, and conducting the missionary work 
(it would), endeavor particularly to discounten- 
alice slavery, by refusing to receive the known 
fruits of unrequited labor, or to welcome to its 
employment those who hold their fellow-beings 
as slaves.” 

That this statement of principles aod mode of 
action’ should have created an antagonism be- 
tween the new Society and almost all older mis- 
io and benevolent organizations marks the 

1 sentiment of the time, even in Chris- 
— bodies, on the subject of slavery, and em- 
phasizes the victory since accomplished. 

OF THE NOBLE MEN - 
who aided in the new organizations, or came at 
once to its aid, many have already gone to their 
reward. Amos A. Phelps, William Jackson, 
Edward Weed, Theodore Wright, Charles Avery, 


| aad a few others saw the triumph only from afar, 


but died im Faith. David Thurston, Arthur Tap- 
Charles D. Cleveland, and many others lived 


aud Gerrit Smith, 


te counsel and aid ia tue work of 


was seen moving about the eastern shore of 


merged in the American Missionary Association 


common and higher schools, and now has seven 
chartered institutions, located in Kentucky, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, 
and Louisiana, preparing missionaries and teach- 
ers for guides and educators of their race. 

In its work for the freedmen, and under its 
direction, there has been expended an aggregate 
of: more than $2,250,000, made up of benevolent 
contributions, grants from the Government, and 
the contributions of the people themselves. The 
Association has secured for the work of impar- 
tial education in the South property worth more 
than $408,000, besides $150,000 or $200,000 sur- 
rendered to Trustees of institutions of individu- 
al schools. Stimulated by the success of their 
educational efforts, the State of Virginia has 
set apart for Hampton Normal and Agricultural 
Institute the income of about $100,000. Missis- 
sippi has given to Tougaloo $10,000, and the 
State of Georgia to Atlanta, $24,000. 

Considering the disadvantages under which 
the colored people of the Sonth have labored, 
too much can hardly be said of their readiness 
to. receive instruction and co-operate with the 
efforts of their Northern friends to get for them- 
selves, and secure for their fellows the advan- 
tages of education in letters. A notable exam- 
ple of this is the successful enterprise of the 
Jubilee Singers of Fisk University, under their 
teacher, Prof G. L. White. More than $75,000 
has been earned by them for the erection of Ju- 
bilee Hall, which. though primarily for the ben- 
efit of the colored people, will throw open its 
doors to all, without respect of race or eolor, 
who seck its advantages. 

THE ULTIMATE OBJECT - 

of the educational work of the American Mis- 
sionary Association is to raise up, from them- 
selves, missionaries and-‘teachers for the colored 
people both of this fountry and of Africa. In 
fhe United States miany hundreds have already 
gone out from our institutions, and are now en- 
gaged in teaching or preaching, and hundreds go 
forth for this work annually. A few, some of 
whom are in theological classes, are beginning 
to turn their eyes upon Africa, with a view of 
carrying there all the blessings of a Christian 
civilization. | 

THE EDUCATIONAL WORK 
of the Association gre: hy Freedmen, as it 
stood at the close of the last year, may be tabu- 
lated thus: 
Chartered institutions. 
Normal schools 
Common ch, 
Theological classes 
Number of missionaries and teachers (1873). ... 
Highest number of teachers (1870) 
Pupils enrolled (73)ʒ ) Soecepae 
School and church property South 
Property tr or secured to 

The work of the Association in the South is di- 
rectly religious, as well as physical and educa- 
tional. This is necessarily of slow growth. The 
organization of pure churches implies the ex- 
istence of enlightened Christianity. This had 
first to be“ developed. Religion there was in- 
deed, but the warm gushing susceptible nature 
of the black, under the regime of slavery and de- 
prived of all true culture, had fallen naturally 
under the influence of some of the most degrad- 
ing superstitions and practices. Then, too, the 
impoverished condition of the ex-slave left him 
powerless — yrovide church — 8, 80 gent 

for. religions interests any people, 
— ially of the blacks. 
Thus in the 


three-fold work is now pressing upon u. They 
must — — would save — 


Whiting. 
ot ro- 
e 


we 
gogue. They must be Qbriatianized, 


and a large fortune in the cause. The ak er 
stated that the education of the colored people 
down South was a question which required im- 
mediate attention. What was wanted was a sys- 
tem of compulsory education. To-day there was 
no free school in Texas worthy of the name, 
and there were there over 110,000 people who 
could neither read nor write, and this in face of 
the fact that Texas was admitted into the Union 
on the understanding that a free-school system 
should be guaranteed. : 
MASSACHUSETTS. : 

The next State was Massachusetts, and an- 
other Chicago man appeared. A gentleman 
stated that he did not believe in Eastern States 
being represented by Western men. He believed 
that Chicago bad enough speakers to rut the 
Convention to the ground. é 

On motion, the previous resolution was recon- 
sidered, and it was also decided to limit the 
speeches to five minutes each. 

Dr. Hanson, of Milwaukee, stated that the 
most eventful time of his life was nine months 
he spent in working with the Vigilgnce Commit- 
tee of Boston, and four years and a half passed 
in the war of the ion. He loo upou 
the Convention with great satisfaction. He 
hoped they would fight on whenever they saw 
good to be done and wrong to be resisted. 

THE REV. MB. FOLTZ, - 
of Rockford, related an incident of the life of 


tion felt weary and hungry. He said to the peo- 
ple, ‘*Priends, let us go into the grove and 
browse.” Men in those days took such an in- 
terest in the work of Abolition that they never 
thought of eating, Father Rankin, now 81 
years of age, was of their number. Rankin was 
a small man, but he never went without a huge 
hickory club, with which he was determined to 
protect himself against danger, should it arise. 
When be looked back at the fight, he could not 
help thinking that if man was weak, God was 
strong. . 

MR. T. 8. A. POPE, 
of Missouri, read a short address, in which he 
stated that he had beena Black Abolitionist since 
1543. He had struck severe blows against slave- 
ry both in the United States and in Jamaica. 

o was a religious philosopher, and he thought 
that Heaven's angelic agency and spiritual guid- 
ance would secure the accomplishment of work 
yet to be done. He would w 1 * tho message 
of the angels in their ear: Way did slavery 
ever exist?” He would answer: “Man is a 
tyrant.” The speaker accused man of being « 
siave. Our 22 sisters, mothers, wives 
are virtually galiey slaves. a 

Here the five minutes expired, and, oa motion, 
further time was not granted to the speaker. 

MBS, FRANCIS HARPER 
stated that the first time she saw free land wae 
not in Virgiuia, where she fret saw the light. 1 
wae notin Pennsylvania even. In Massachu- 
nite mass reared 
t for it in vain. 
free War 
from Lake Ontario, whence she saw the land of 
a ae 
though was in er by so 
r ae 
midst. 8 r 
gles of Mr. furner, a slave in bis youth, w 
now fille @ seat in 
CRABLES SUMNER. 
The Committee appointed to pre 


rial resolutions on the late Charles Summer sub- 


the following, which was adopted by a 


Beriah Green, who at the conclusion of an ora 


the grand army for the war, and continued in 
the field of its operations until victory perched 
upon our banners. I do not take to myself 
merit for this: for my pathies and natural 
bent, compelled my ‘jodgment to the side of 
universal freedom for all mankind. During 
this contest, I cast none other than Anti-Slave 
votes. For this I was frequently reprimand 
and made to fee! in the various relations of life, 
the power of slavery and the proseriptions that 
were visited upon me by the partizans of slay- 
ery, whether in the Church or marshalled under 
the two dominant political parties, then occu- 
pying the political arenaof our country. But I 
id not then, nor do I now regret the sacrifice. 
The value of my time, money, Fg and 
political prospects, were often held up before me 
by conservative friends to induce me to take 6 
a more conservative position. 
When the first he 
emancipation of President Lincoln was issued, 
I, in connection with the Hon. E. C. Larned, the 
Hon. George Maurer, William T. Burgess, 10 
and others, caused to be published a call for a 
public meeting in the City of Chicago to cele- 
brate the event and to make strong the Gov- 
ernment purpose in that direction; anda 
and grand meeting it was. 
The people responded by thousands and tens 
of thousands,—filling Bryan aud Metropolitan 
Halls, the First Baptist Church edifice, and the 
south side of the Court-House square. The 
bells of the city r out their ving notes, 
bonfires, rockets, and fire-works illumined the 
city and lighted up the the ; and our cannon 
opened their iron throats and thundered forth 
like Jove for the glorious — — 
fore, or since, was there s an 
such enth 


peop 
the Northwest, was electrical 
| the wires and th 


proclamation of 


see another occasion of such vast itude in 
the moral, religious, and political effects u 
the pation and the civilization of the world. 

Hon. Charles G. Hammond was called to 

at the main stand, and was su 

V ts and ten 


n — 
lst day of January following. declaring sla 


at an end, as a necessary war Measure; « 
thereupon the same called the people 
together for a second jubilee over the consum- 
mation of the Angust event. I wid not attempt,’ 
for I cannot describe the wild enthusiasm of 
loyal eon esos eae ; but I mar 
t far exceeded that of the first ; 


oe 


funk 
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responsibilities of the prese 
— forthe great struggle 
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Fla very ladies of Chicago, and spe 
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Henry Humphries t Brie- 

enry Hum es, * 0 

by Mr. — ty who said ho 

with some re- 

rominent mer- 
Bristol, cele- 

by Muller, and 


— * 
5 ries was a 
ity in Eng 


Society. Mr. Humph- 
iend of our country in 
when we 


Mr. | the 


bution ed with the reports in gen- 
eral, and that the Bristol people never received 
an acknowledgment for that noble gift to Chi- 


Ur Dean Farexp: I can hardly suppose a 
letter from so unpublic a man as myself will be 
of much value upon so important an occasion as 

to which your letter and papers refer. I 

am not a Robert Chariton (oh! that he were liv- 

not his bappy faculty of con- 

to the minds of otbers, either by pen 

that love of liberty and sympathy with 

human 1 that was so deeply imbedded in 

bis very soul! dare not lay claim to that re- 

finement, generosity, and zeal; that bright and 

cheerful istianity which so marvelously 
it, 


gle 
den 


fresh as it were from the field of victory! I love 
r, and all its noble — 2 and 


to bear upon the “ wide, wide world.“ 
Ever your fatthful friend. H. HumpuBizs. 
BarrsrTou, England, May 22, 1874. 
The Convention then adjourned sine die. 
The members were entertained trom 4 until 6 
in the lecture-room of the church by the Anti- 
nt the time 


very in fighting their battles over again, 
aud getting acquainted with the present genera- 
tion of reformers. ) 

In the evening, the Ham students gave 3 
concert at the Union Park Church, the proceeds 
going to pay the expenses of the reunion. 

| Si dn — ; 
1 JOHN P. HALE. 

The following paper on the life of John P. 
Hale, by Mr. Austin Willey, of Minnesota, 
was read Wednesday, but could not then be 
printed : 

’ Reviving again the reflections of the great 
conflict with slavery in the United States on this 
continent, in its early stages, we cannot and 
would not overlook the noble part acted in it by 
._. OUR FAVORITE PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE, 
John P. Hale. His great heart and eloquent 
lips are still; but no grave of patriot or hero 
would we decorate with sweeter or more unfading 
flowers. Never did weary soldiers shout a giadder 
welcome to a reinforcement than we gave when 

he entered the field. 

It was dark. That haughty despotiem had 
gained control of the National Government, and 
employed all its powers for ite own emolument, 
while the political, commercial, and religious 
. forces of the country revolved in general har- 

mony with ite accursed designs. The obse- 
quious mation had been dragged into a barbar- 

vA conquest in its behalf, and the pro- 
of territory against it, conquered for the 
| of its — — was nearly hope- 
N whole was sick, and the whole 
heart faint.” : | 
THE PERSECUTED FEW 
Se had toiled and sacrificed for ten 
slavery, 
mind, but, as yet, the enthroned power of 
y unbroken, and hope for our country 
and its bleeding victims flickered dimly. 


years 


in 1848, by the Democratic party; 

but, determined not to yield to the annex- 

of Texas, he anticipated rejection 

s usual second term. Mr. Giddings 

afterwards that, when Mr. Hale first 

e his firm, boid 

„There is a man the 

cannot manage,” and so indeed it 

proved, He took decided ground with Mr. 

Adams for the right of petition, and, seizing the 

i moment of the debate, he moved the 

previous question, forceda yea and nay vote, 

gave dodgers little chance to escape, and won 
the first victory over slavery. 

He wae nominated for re-election in 1844, but 
before the election, in the spring of 1845, Mr. 
Polk was elected, and the party in New Hamp- 
shire surrendered toannexation. Forthwith 


very, and if 

to support it they must elect an- 

man. His p was fixed. The party 

met, struck mame from the ticket, 

and lied the place with another. But a por- 

tion 7 the party refused to submit, and stood 
by Mr. Hale. The Liberty party also 


„ and went to the people with such 
eff in spite of every possible 
enemies only lost groun 

ion. Another tri 


| 80 —— — the 

8 in Washington that a slave- holding mem- 
ber of Congress ared he had forty as good 
as ever hoed tobacco, but he would 


country—friends ft 

SENATOR.” — : 
„et Mr. Hale had been elected in Dover the 
then, by 
crate, and 
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ant 


It was the first 
pe ge issue with * 


stronger than party. Party leaders all over the 
land were while slaveholdere were 


— © read in it u fearful fu- 
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ER 


is his, increased a hundred-fold by 
and admiration of a free people. 
IN CONGRESS. 
Hale took his séat in Congress. The con- 
ing on in the House for several 


to 
calm, fearless, genial, he bears up bi 
treet, —the Leonidas of. bie country and its vie- 
No sublimer position was held at York- 
town or Gettysburg. is first speech was on 
gullt aud shame of the Mexican 
1 entirely for the bene- 


war, 
slavery. It made a werful 


fit o 


po 
impression, and was complimented for ability 


even by his enemies. Soon he met the question 
of the annexation of Texas with slavery, and 
uncovered in a masterly manner the whole 
scheme of unmitigated guilt for the ascendancy 
of slavery over the liberties of the country. He 
was assailed by the votaries of oppression, but 
without effect. Boldly, gallantiy he exposed 
the usurpations of the slave-power, his hearty 
good humor and courtesy protecting him. Never 
Was 
THE POWER OF SELF-POSSESSION 

more severely tried by insulting arrogance ; but 
it never failed him. i ' 

We all remember the offer of Foote to 
aid in hanging him ow. the tallest tree if 
he would go to Mississippi, and Mr. Hale’s offer 
in return of fair treatment and discussion if he 
would visit New Hampshire. We remember the 
resolutions of congratulation to the Kepublic in 
France, before the Senate, which he moved to 
amend by adding a commendation of their meas- 
ures for abolishing their colonial slavery—the 
vote standing—nays, 23; yeas,1. Mr. Adams 
said of him: Mr. Hale, standing alone in the 
Senate, exercises a moralinfluence over the 
country whose force it is impossible to es- 
timate.” Tue Cuicaco Tripune said: We 
admire the moral hero—the true hero of the 
nineteenth century, who, regardless of all com- 
binations, dares to speak the truth. Obris- 


| tianity rejoices in his triumph.“ 


THE SERVICE WHICH HE RENDERED: 
to the cause of ‘freedom in the Senate 
was invaluable. The nation gazed and felt 
his power. We remember when the National 
Era was assailed by a mob in Washington, Mr. 
Hale immediately brought in a bilito make the 
District of Columbia liable for . by mobs. 
This touched the quick and leu to a long excited 
debate, which stirred the whole country by its 
revelations of slavery. He sustained himself 
against the general assault with consummate 
skill and power. But his efforts were not con- 
fined to the matter of slavery. We remember 
his persistent efforts for the 

ABOLITION OF FLOGGING 

in the Navy as barbarism; and no A. ure of 
just, bumaneestatemanship failed of his sup- 
port. Never was his State honored by a more 
useful Senator. 

But his labors were not all there. . He was 
called into mary of the States to address the 

ople, who thronged by thousands to hear him. 

We can hardly avoid snatching a sentence or 
two. In a speech in New York City he said:. 

I appeal most earnestiy, most affectionately to 
those who call ves disciples of the 
Prince of Peace. I appeal to Chtis- 
themseives from the leaders 
of oppression, I ask them to see that the garments of 
their priesthood are not stained with the blood of 
slavery. When this is done the work is done, But it 
is not so to-day. I am g in a Christian city 
which daily baptizes this sin in all that it has which is 
sanctified and holy. O, that they would awake! It 
is hopeless for us to contend against the wicked if they 
alu as find a refuge behind the sanctuary of the 
Church,” 

Such was his honest, faithful dealing, and so 
clear his perception of the conditions of true re- 
form. Hear him in Boston: 

The remedy then is with the people—here it must 
begin and here it will end. Inculcate right peinciples 
there. This Government will be what the people are. 
„ Iknow itissaid to be absurd to attempt to 
apply Ch _ morals to national politics, 
I am willing to be a “fanatic” on this 
a It is as impossible for national 
as for individual character to be built up on 
any other basis than the laws of God’s moral universe, 
Wake up, then, and see that, as individuals, you do 
what you can towards redeeming the nation. Every 

is big with events. It remains for us, with the 

ts of the past shining upon'us; with the friends of 
free institutions the world over watching every step of | 

our — todetermine whether the institutions 

our left us are favorably or unfavorably to af- 

fect the moral interests of man. „ Shall the 

; „ Visiting the places now vocal with our 

voices, find here perennial springs of freedom, or be 

among the monuments of a liberty that is 

dead, and a patriotism that is departed ? 

Gladly would we listen further to the bugle 

| notes of our departed champion. The Liberty 
party fixed its eye on him to bear its flag in 
THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 


had done a great work upon the of 1848. He seemed to represeat its priaciples, 


and possess the just qualities it needed. And, 
what was most essential, he was before 
the country, known beyond a possibility of mis- 
4 4 44 We had learned the importance 
of this in previous elections. Our presses and 
several conventions had recommended his name, 
and some papers had placed.it at their head. 
The National Convention was called in Buffalo, 
in August, 1847, and, shortly before, a private 
meeting was held in Boston. by gentlemen from 
several States, to wnich Mr. Hale was invited. We 
desired, by a free, personal intercourse, to learn 
more particularly and fully his views and inten- 
tions on the whole subject, frankly saying. we 
had reference to our approaching. convention. 
We found his principles and purposes our own, 
but he preferred not to be nominated, as it would 
embarrass rather than aid him in the Senate. 
This was probable, but the Convention insisted, 
with great unauimity, in using his name, and he 
consented. The cause assumed new vigor, and 
made steady progress, strengthened by his name 
and labors. joa 

Bat, in 1848, a large portion of, the Demo- 
cratic party in New York especially, offering to 
unite on our principles with Mr. Van Buren 
as candidate, with Mr. Hale's full approbation, 
the offer was reluctantly acceptod, and 

MR. HALE WITHDREW. ~ 
But in 1852 the party gladly made him its candi- 
date again at Pittsburg, and gave him some 
300,000 votes. 
against slavery in the Senate and on the plat- 
form with unfaltering fidelity, contesting 
every inch of usurped ground, until the cannon 
spoke, and the slaves were free. 
HIS LAST ADDRESS IN MAINE 
was in 1854, on the 4th of July, at a great cele- 
bration in the interior, before some 8,000 people. 
It was called bythe Dauguters of Freedom,” 
an organization @f anti-slavery women, ~ Mr. 
Hale's speech was of thrilling power. Politi- 
cians present. said it was useless to resist any 
longer, and the State was soon reconstructed, 
rt. Hale was three times elected to the Sen- 


Spain. Respecting 
THE CHARGES OF WRONG 7 
there, it is enough now to say that he positively 
denied them, and asked of the Government a 
chance to disprove them, which was denied 
him. He —— that his hostile secre- 
— was the cause of his trouble; 
and the faults alleged were contrary 
to the whole current of his, pure und up- 
right life. We will therefore hold his long-tried 
character in unstained honor and admiration. 
: HIS PERSON ? 
was large and imposing, and a genial 1 was 
ever radiant upon his countenapce. No ym 
or schemes of ayarice approached him. own- 
right honesty pervaded his whole char- 
acter. He scorned all tricks, sophistry, 
flattery, and pretense, relying ever on the 
mightiness of truth. This was one of his 
| strongest elements of power. The people saw in 
him an honest man, and sustained him. Another 
sourne of his effectiveness was in the moral basis 
on which be rested his cause. He had a God in 
his work, and made His fear the first premise of 
| — : 0. — saw the —— work which 
us ne upon the peo and none but 
Christian 2 "bolton N 
it. 
4 good 
his Give 
i the He understood 
substantial reform, Hie moral courage; bis 
sacrifice of ety and place for right, telling the 
of New that he could not 
“clear convictions of 


He continued his faithful labors ° 


ate, and closed his public lite as Minister to 


|. died 


| Keep 


ae 
a 


PALO IA APE AD 


pay en gallant 
with that 
that 


must Mr. Hale have w 
Mr. Chaso 


from Whitworths aud P 
said, Alleluia!” 


mission. It was to prepare the coun 
terrible struggle which converted it. 
God for the hard, sublime trust, and 


of the one great war, 


and an equal 


example fail 
of liberty. | 
nowned than. war.” 
mortal Sumner: 

Scholarship, 


„ Peace has its victories no 


paper: 
We will now follow for a time 


His first- impressions in hostility to 
were formed at Wheeling in 1808. 


amon 


wards removed to Illinois, and 
at Magnolia, Putnam County, 
but a few years 
now lies in the same Friends’ 
round, where thirty-five years ago the 
njamin Lundy was deposited. 
here he published his first literary 


matrimony. After marriag 
up the business of a saddler. 


he accumulated a competeace of $3,000 


niggers. Put money in your pocket!” 


to remember the poorest of the poor, to 


upou him; it was a eonstant question, 
shall 1 do?” and 
HE CONCLUDED HE MUST ACT 


Humane Society—that 


of the 


the 
come 
This 


called 
have 
ment. 


age. A public address written by him 
sued, and resulted in the formation of 
number after this pattern. 


Slavery movement.” boon after this a 


name, the Phwanthropist (who does not 
spirit aud object in its title?) printed 


eciseors, iu his firet experience, safer, 


Friend Benjamin to take the 


the second was also a successful trial. 
living 10 miles off, 

“HE WROTE REGULARLY 
editorial articles for the J’hilanthropist, 
that Byron knew, somethin 


in the looking-giass, was the common 
ence of Lundy after this. 


He discharged some of his workmen, 
to convey them to St. Louis for sale. 


floated down the current of the Ohio. 
boatmen. Late in the fall of 1819 

HE ARBIVED AT Sr. LOUIS. 
The discussion 


was then in full: blast. 
contest. 


not come out on the winning side. 


he more successful in his 


again, and says, Friend Lundy, thou 


thou hast no money in thy pocket.” 


life of an editor. 
gone off to Tennessee. 


one was up, 8 1 
TR EMANCIPATOR,” 


Embree. 


means. Uniess this title much belies its 


printed in the midst of the slave region. 
once seen a copy of this newspaper. 


to Osborne of the Philanthropist. 


he issued the 


The 
his 


in January, 1821. Tennessee 
cipator published 


the first number 


to which place he traveled on foot, and 


have done was to carry the paper of our 


to buy it, to our offices from the pa 
I think if Garrison did more than that it 


on haod atatime. Lundy was urged to 


on the prees which had been 


ceased 


the way on foot, 
water on the 


and handle the press, and part 
time printed a local weekly 
aud an agricultural monthly. 
the st 
brings nim 
much 


years, be was several tim ect to 
RUFFIANLY UsaGe 


5 to the cruelties of slavery. 
In the winter of 1823 24, 


oe east of the Alleghanies. 


| the same tune making legturing toure 


mation of Universal Emancipation thundered 
aixhaos! And again 


now, as we, saw the interpretation of our 


for the 
e thank 


that we did 
it soon enough and well enough. It was a part 
and we claim for its early 
veterans a place in every procession of its heroes, 
decoration of their honored graves. 
We demand this for John P. Hale. We fondly 
wey on his memory; his heroic deeds shall not 
be forgotten in his country's history, nor his 
4 inspire its patriotism and love 


less re- 


In the language of the im- 


literature,, jurisprudence, art, may 
wear their well-deserved hqnors ; but an enterprise of 
goodness deserves, and will yet receive, à higher palm 
than these, ‘ 


ABOLITION NEWSPAPERS. 

The following, which is a portion of Mr. East- 
man’s paper on Benjamin Lundy, giving a his- 
tory of the succession of early Abolition papers 
in this country, wes crowded out of Thursday's 


THE CURRENT OF THE PIONEER'S LIVE. 


slavery 
Having 


learned his trade, he removed to Mount Pleasant, 
where he had visited and formed acquaintances 
the friends. He preferred going to 
Wheeling, where he established himeeif in bis 
trade, remaining two years, during which time 
he married a noble young woman of like spirit 
and principles of his own, by the name ef Esther 
Lewis. She was the sister of William Lewis, 
then residing at Mount Pleasant, and who after- 


settled 


and who 
ago and 


burying 
body of 


hile residing 


article 


anonymously, in answer toa bachelor against 
o, he removed to St. 
Clairsville, 10 miles west of Wheeling, and set 
He bad nothing 
to begin with. but with industry and prudence 


in four 


years—baving a happy, comfortable home, with 
a true wife and two loving children; and his 
business prosperous and increasing. A thousand 
to one of the world will say, and especially the 
sedate Mr. Worldly Wiseman will enforce it: 
„Why, Lundy, you are doing well enough. 
on in this prudent, sure, happy way, 
of life,—be not moved by strange fancies for the 
good of others,—or any wild vagaries about these 


ut the pledge made to his soul at Wheeling, 


remeni- 


ber those ia bonds, to deliver them, held a spell 


$s bat 


’ 
if he did not wee quite clearly what to do. There- 
fore, he got together afew friends at St. Clairville, 
| overlooking the dark land of slavery beyond the 
Ohio, and they formed an Anti-Slaverv society 
which they called the Union Humane Society.” 
The world does move, for Chairman Derickson 
is a standing member in the Society in Chicago 


might 


Fifteenth Amend- 
Lundy -Humane Society was 
formed in 1815, he being then 25 years of 


was is- 
a large 


It has been stated 
that 125 were organized from this movement. 
Greeley says the plan of which the St. Clairville 
Society was the seed, Short and simple as it 
was, it contained the germ of the entire Anti- 


weekly 


newspaper Was started at Mount Pleasant by 
Charles Osborne, he also, I sink, a Quaker. The 


read its 
at the 


tuwn where Lundy’s wife came from, and where 
her brother and relatives then resided: and Lun- 
dy was invited to contribute to its columns, 
which he did mostly by selections, findin 


the 
not 


mightier, than the pen. It was a snecéssful trial, 
aud friend Charles in a few months wrote to 
pon. 
doubted his ability, but said he would try, and 
Taough 


He 


and the 


pleasant sensation of seeing oneself in print 
like that of being 


experi- 


He was invited by 
Osborne to join him in the office ; and he made 
calculation to close up his fine business to do so. 


and, to 


make the transition more rapidly and profitably, 
he placed the coutents of Lis shop on a flat-boat 


His ap- 


prentices worked at theirtrade on the boat, while 
he, with rudder or oar, steered the craft as it 


Other 


distinguished men than Lincoln have been flat- 


of the Missouri question 
He was ready for the 
He told me personally that he encoun- 
tered Thomas H. Benton in the debate in the 
newspapers. We ail know that here Lundy did 
Neither was 
usiness adventure. 
The stagnation of trade and the loss of about 
two years’ time nearly used up the nice little 

roperty he had accuinulated as a saddler, and 

o returoed home to his wife at Mount Pleasant 
penniless. Now comes in Mr. Wordly Wiseman 


should 


have beeded my wise advice. Thou seest no 


That was not the end of the discouragement. 
Osborne had got tired and discouraged at the 
He had sold his paper and 
printing material to one Elisha Bates, and it had 
The banner siga of the 
Phiianthropist was down, but a more significant 


which was issued in conjunction with Elihu 
We all know what Emanoipator 


charac- 


ter, we must infer that this was the first dis- 
tinctiye Abolition newspaper ever printed in this 
country, perhaps in the world, and that was 


I have 


Embree 
did not live long. Lundy contemplated follow- 
‘ing the fortune of this paper as he had promised 
But, as he 
says, Bates’ idea did not come up to his, he con 
claded to commence a distinct journal of his 
awn. He then took up his permanent abodo in 
Mount Pleasant, the home of his wife, and there 


GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL FMANCIPATION 


Eman- 
and 
aper. 


He, for a time, bad it printed at Steubenville, O., 


carried 


home the edition of his paper on his back. That 
was going it a little stronger and longer than 
any of us editors who came after him in more 
recent times, I think the most that any of us 


weekly 


edition, as we could get money enough together 
per warehouse. 


was be- 


causé he got more than a week's supply of money 


take bis 


paper to Tennessee, which he did, and printed it 
used by the de- 
libu Embree, and continued it there for 


that 


ran on the rivers. He here learned to set type 


of the 
paper 


tural This was 

of his pioneer work, 

own toabout the year 1822. Not 

violence. had yet been manifested. 

But while he was in 1 tor about three 
os sud j 


which 


for something he had published in his paper in 


TRE FIRST ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION 
for the abolition of slavery was held in Phil 


he first met with D from 


journey 


resolve to move his to Balti- 
which he soon returned tages lg and at 
ia North 


numbers. 
ABOLITION PAPERS. 

There is something very significant about the 
names of these early papers—first, Philan- 
thropist, by Osborne; second, Hmancipator, by 
Embree; third, Genius of Universal Emancipa- 

by Landy ; and fourth, nine years after, in 
1830, the Liberator, by Garrison. These were 


four trumpets that gave no uncertain sound. 


There could be no doubt as to the meaning and 
objects of these publications, Garrisons was 
intensified by that everlasting slave auction 
that he kept running over the head of the 
iberator, on Freedom street, in sight of the 


Capital of the nation. The Philanthropist, most 


blessed title, was again taken by Birne 7 at Cin- 
einnati, and continued by Dr. Bailey. The 
Emancipator was taken again by Leavitt, Good- 
dell, Alden, and others, at New York and Bos- 
ton. The Genius of Universal Emanci- 
pation ran for eighteen years, until its 
editor died, an then was shortened 
to Genius of Liberty—(to save type)— 
and thus became Western Citizen, and -finally 
slid so quietly into the weekly of the now great 
CuicaGo Tarsunz that none of its numerous 
proprietors seem to know that it ever got in 
there, except Medill. The Liberator kept its flag 
flying, slave-mart and busy scene of emanci 
tion, and all with that fellow dig and another 
sawing, till, if they are not „ we get tired 
for them, until slavery went down. he flag 
that went up in 1830, in the garret at Boston, 
only came down when the 128 of American 
slavery struck, thirty-three years after, whipped 
out at last by gunpowder and printers’ ink. 


— —ꝑ—ꝑÜ— — — 


WABASH AVENUE. 


Consideration of the Proposed Bail- 
road Track. 

The Committee on Streets and Alleys of the 
South Division, met, yesterday afternoon, to 
hear the petitioners for the Wabash avenue rail- 
road track, Ald. Schmitz in the chair. 

COL. HOUGH 
said he believed the track would benefit the ave- 
nue as a business way. It had always been cus- 
tomary, where a majority of the property-owners 
had petitioned for such a thing, to have it done. 


Over three-quarters of tho property was repre- 


sented in the petition. The only opposition was 
from owners of property on State street, who 
feared that their interests would suffer. Some 
16,000 feet out of 20,000 were reprented, which 
was a strong showing. He owned a lot and «a 
marbie-front opposite the Post-Office. 

Howard Priestly said the great objection 
made was that the street would be ruined for 
driving. This objection he did not think valid, 
for the track would bring business, and the 
street would be widened. 

Mr. Hough said the horse-railroad would ben- 
efit the public as well as the property. There 
was more driving on Michigan avenue than Wa- 
bash now, aud always would be. More people 
traveled on cars than in their buggies, and State 
street was already so crowded that fast time 
could not be made. Mr. Cobb had said that 
the Company could not do business prop- 
erly for the press of business. He be- 
lieved that property-holders would consent 
to narrowin the sidewalk five feet. 
The Railroad 4 had told him that they 
wished to put down the track to facilitate their 
business. They could not run fast enough to 
accommodate the public. 

MR. E. WALKER 
remarked’ that the petition appeared to come 
from the Railroad Company. ! 

Mr. Stevens said an attempt was made to get 
up a new company, but, being a failure, the mat- 
ter was turned over to the old one. 

Mr. Hough said that it was arranged that those 
who had devoted théir time and labor toward 
obteining signatures to the petition should re- 
ceive compensation not to exceed $1,000. This 
was all the money agreed upon. 

Mr. E. Walker said he signed the remon- 
strance, being unfortunate enough to own aa lit- 
tle property on Wabash avenue. The reason of 
his opposition was, that the project was entirely 
in the interest of the present Company. The 
only basis upon which the ordinahce should pass 
was that the franchise should be given to an in- 
dependent corporation, 133 from turning 
it oyer to the old one. e citizeus, by the pro- 
posed arrangement, would be robbed of competi- 
tion, which alone could regulate a corporation. 
It was only granting a pew lease of life to the old 
Company. He insisced that the whole thing was 
prematare. The Compahy would pay for 
eighteen feet of paving in the céntre of the 
street, but would not put the track down until 
the street was repaved. This could not be done 
this year. An ordinance must be passed by the 
city first. He could not see why the property- 
owners should do the work before the Company 
did anything. If it would be two years before 
tire track could be laid, why not postpone the 
passage of the ordinance ? 

The petition was started last winter by gentle- 
men who did not own one foot on the avenue. 
In justice to remonstrants, opportunity should be 
given to the property-owners to see what effect 
the improvement of the street would have on busi- 
ness before the last resource of a street-car track 
should be appealed to. The South Side required 
more than one street for other than steam and 
horse railroads. Twice the number of cars 
could be put on State street that there were now 
so long as cars were kept moving. For several 
yeare State street would suffice for all street- 
railroad travel. He disapproved the project as 
an injury to the public as well as property- 
owners. : 

MR. RUTTER 
opposed the ordinance as a private individual, 
first; because the horse railroad would not be of 
any benelit to the avevue. It was a great ques- 
tion whether a horse railroad was a benefit. The 


comparisons of North Clark and Wells streets; | 


Lake and Washington with Madison and Ran- 
dolph streets showed conclusively that it was more 
than questionable. Asa citizeu, the mere ques- 
tion of throwing into the hands of one corpora- 
tion the control of the passenger traffic of the 
South Division was one which should engross the 
attention of the Committee. 

Ald. Coey said that it was well known that a 
new company could make no profit. 

Mr. Rutter replied that when the time camo for 
a railroad on Wabash avenue he and other prop- 
erty-owpers would be willing to pay a heavy 
bouus for the control of this franchise, for a 
competing.line. The old Company was seekin 
to perpetuate its charter by this branch line, an 
nothing more. The wrong.doné by them in 
throwing this power into the hands be one ¢or- 
poration could never be justified. 

MR. F. PECK 

claimed to show by page 206 of the city ordi- 
nances, that property-cwners on Wabash ave- 
nue had, during the past twelve years, 
acquired § vest rights that the Com- 
mittee and Council could not take away. 
This ordinance, which he read, was passed Nov, 
16, 1863. This barred this Company and other 
companies forever. This was an irrepealabie act, 
in his opinion. 

Col. Hough ridiculed Mr. Peck's law. 

MR. CAROL GAYTES 

said that between Lake and Twenty-second street 
there was 20,740 feet on boch sides. Between 
15,000 and:16,000 were in favor of the railway. 
Of the balance some was not represented on the 
remonstrance, the owners being abroad; some 
was owned by churches. There could not be 5,000 
feet, therefore, on the remonstrance. He re- 
gretted the attempts made to prejudice the Com- 
mittee by the cry of monopoly. 

After further discussion pro and con, the Com- 
mettee adjourned to take the matter under ad- 
visemept until Friday afternoon, when the dis- 
cussion will be resumed. 


— 


ACCIDENT. 


What strange, unreasoned impulse takes 
By devious ways our aimless feet, 

The unimagined doom to meet ? 

For still the fatal thunder breaks 


From skies that promise peace, We 
Scarce e’en on trivial errand bent, ” 
And heed not, and the stroke is sent 

That lays life’s pleasant fabric low,. 


Leng days of dear domestic peace, 
Love into closer unidn grown, 
The newer made our known, 


All things that counterchange our da 
5 2 varied light of toil and — 2 
and cares that 


Constraint Y, sweets of 3 


One and love 
Things hoped and e 
We are and were to be, will fall 

The mourniless, unremembering 


. lived 


( NUNGUPATIVE WILLS, 


The Case of James Harrington and 
Others vs. Mary Stees. 


Opinion by Mr. Justice Mo- 
Allister. 


4 


Construction of the Words “Last Sick- 
ness.“ 


The Will Worthless. 


Special Correspondence of The Chicago Tribune. 
Mount Vernon, June 8, 1874, 

By the courtesy of R. A. D. Wilbanke, Clerk of 
the Supreme Court for this Grand Division. I am 
enabled to forward the full text of the opinion 
of the Court (which is unanimous) in 

THE NUNOUPATIVE WILL CASE 

of James Harrington etal. v. Mary Stees and 
Robert Bell, administrator of the estate of H. H. 
Harrington, deceased, error to Edwards County. 
The opinion is by Mr. Justice McAllister. It was 
filed to-day, and is as follows: . 

This was « bill in equity by the next of kin of 
Henry H. Harrington, d to contest the 
validity of a muncupative willin favor of Mary 
Stees, alleged to have been made by de- 
ceased in the time of his last sickness. 
It had been reduced to writing, and 
together with the attesting oaths, presented to 


the Probate Court, where it was admitted to pro- 


bate, and letters testamentary ingued to Robert 
Bell, who, with Mary Stees, was made defend- 


ant, and both filed answers. Issue having been 


formed, by agreemént of parties a jury was 
waived, and the case heard by the Court on dep- 
osition of witnesses and certificates of oaths pro- 
sented by the Probate Court. The Court below, 
finding in favor of the validity of the will, dis- 
missed complainant’s bill, and they bring the 
case here by writ of error. The bill was framed 
upon the theory that the alleged will was not 
made in conformity with the law,—that it was 


obtained by undue influence, and there was really 


no intention on the part of the deceased to make 
the will set up. 

THE DECEASED ; 
was about 82 years of age,—a merchant' doing 
business at the City of Mount Carmel,—was 
possessed of a personal estate worth from $10,- 
000 to $15,000; a man of good ordinary abilities 
and education. It appears he had been married, 
and bad several children, all of whom, including 
his wife, had died. He boarded, and made it 
his home, at the house of his mother-in-law; in 
Mount Carmel. 

MARY STEES, . 
to whom it is claimed he gave all his property, by 
the alleged will, was a sister of his deceased 
wife, was a woman about 38 years of age, and 
in her mother's family. There was a mar- 
riage engagement between Harrington and Mary 
Stees, his sister-in-law, and both were members 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Harring- 
ton had been much out of health for 
some three months and a half before 
his death. He was affected with pulmonary 
consumption. After having been confined to 
bis house for some two months, from this 
disease, he so far improved as to be out and go 
to his store, some two weeks before his dea 
which occurred Nov. 13, 1869. But he was 
taken worse, and confined, not only to the house, 
but to his bed. About 9 o'clock of the evening 
of the lith of November, 1879, which was 
Wednesday, not being under any special appre- 
heusion of approaching death, he requested 
Mary St ees to have : 

THE R&£V. MR. HUGHEY, 

a Mr. Ridgeway, and a Mrs. Taylor sent for, in 
order that they might sing aud pray, and he 
talk with them. The Rev. Mr. Hughey was a 
minister, Ridgeway a class-leader, and Mrs 
Taylor a member of the Methodist Church to 
which the deceased and Mary Stees belonged. 
About 10 o'clock the parties sent for came 
The religious exercises contemplated were h 
in the room occupied by deceased; then all but 
Hughey aud Ridgeway left the room. These 
latter shut the door, which had uniformly been 
kept open except on occasions when sweeping 
was done in the adjoining room. It was now 
about midnight, and while there, as is claimed, 

. THE FOLLOWING WORDS 
were spoken and published, and they are the 
words reduced to writing and presented to the 
Probate Court: 


Be it known that we, the undersigned, were 
on the llth day of November, 1869, at the residence of 


Henry H. Harrington, now deceased, in the City of 


Mount Carmel, County of Wabash, and State of Illi- 
nois, who was then in his last sickness, one of us— 
Mr. Hughey—eaid to Mr. Harrington, 

remember what you said to me in 

noon in regard to your témporal matters?” 
Harrington said, “I do.“ Mr. Hyghey then said 
to Mr. Harrington that the time was jffassed for hav- 
ing tf s tem poral matters settled in that way (meaning 
that it was too late for him to get married) and that 
he would better make a will, Then the other of us— 
Wiliam B. Ridgeway—eaid to Mr. Harrington that if 
he would tell us,as witnesses, what disposition he 
wanted to make of his property, that we could testify 
to that fact in the Probate Court, and that it would 
answer as well as a written will. Then Mr. Harring- 
ton said, I intended to marry Mary Stees, This 
arrangement we made before I was taken sick, and we 
were prevented from consummating it by my sick- 
news, It has been my intention all the while that she 
should have everything I have, real and personal, 
and thatis my will now.” Mr. Hughey then said 
to Mr. Harrington (referring to what Mr. Harrington 
had just said: This is your last will and testament, 
made in our presence as witnesses?” Mr. Harring- 
ton replied, ** Yes,” Mr. Harrington then 8 a min- 
ute,—seeming to be in a study, — when he said: My 
lite-insurance policy—$5,000—I want to go to her with- 
out going through a course of administration.” 

The foregoing are the only words pronounced 
by the . which Hughey and Ridgeway, 
the witnesses. caused to be reduced to writing, 
and presented to the Probate Court; and they 
are relied upon by counsel for defendants in ex- 
ror, as suflicient to establish the will. 

When 2 bill is filed under the statute, to con- 
test the validity of a will, whether nuncupative 
or written, the complainants are not bound, in 
the first instance, to establish negatives; but the 
burden of 17 is upon the proponent of the will 
to establish it; which, especially in the case of a 
nuncupative will, must be done by clear and sat- 
isfactory evidence in respect to every particular 
required by the lav. Ihis is requisite in con- 
sideration of the facilities with which frauds in 
setting up puncupative wills are obviously at- 
tende —thilities which absolutely require to be 
counteracted by courts insisting on the strictest 

roofs tothe ‘facta’ of such wills.” Sir John 

icholl, in Leman v. Bonsall. 1 Addams, 389. 

ON THE HEARING BELOW, 

whore the burden of proof was upon the propo- 
nent, Hughey was not called as a witness; 
Ridgeway was, but he does not state the dialogue 
and words of deceased, or the substance of the 
as they were reduced to writing by him an 
Hughey, and presented to the Probate Court. It 
is true the certificate of the oath of Hughey and 
Ridgeway, made at the time of the probate, was 
introduced, which, by the statute, is made evi- 
dence, and to have such weight, the statute says, 
as the jury shall think it may deserve.“ : 


This oath, as we have geen, purported to set out | 


the very words spoken by the dece and the 
respective witnesses, and the fair implication is 
that it gave the whole of them. Tothis extent, 
and this only, should it be regarded as evi- 
dence ; and this seems to be conceded by the 
counsel for defendants in error. To hold other- 
wise would be to unnecessarily increase the 
facilities for fraud in setting up nuncupative 
wills, by removing ail restraints upon the wit- 
nesses. This view narrows the case down to 
comprehensible limits ; and, after 
ADVERTING TO SOME CIRCUMSTANCES 

not yet fully brought out, we will consider the 

uestion whether, under the circumstances, the 

2 should prononnce in favor or against this 
will. 

The first of these circumstances is, that the de- 
ceased was not impressed with the probability of 

ing The night of the Iich of 

November, when the ed words were ken, 
was Wednesday night. The deceased di 
urday morning. Ridgeway was asked this ques- 
tion: ** What, if any, were H ' appre- 
hensions of the immediate or remote approach 


thought from his con- 
that he did not 
't recollect 


seeebetie 


. 


to which we would advert, 
putably shown, is, that 
time greatly 
UNDER THE INFLUENCE OF MORPHINE, 

the natural effect of which would be to co-oper- 
ate with the deceptive nature of his disease, and 
add a sort of may, “ar to bis illusive hopes 
,of recovery; would likely to becloud 

his intellect, and have a tendency to impair his 
‘consciousness of the claims of kindred by blood, 
and prepare his mind to be molded to the wishes 
of those about him. By hastening the periods 
of giving the powerful drug, these effects might, 
from time to time, be greatly enhanced. 

JHE THIRD CIRCUMSTANTIAL ASPECT 

involves several facts. Mary Stees, who was his 
principal attendant, and administerio 


his 
medicine, which was | was not a young, 
inexperienced girl, but was & woman nearly 


H : 
mado £2" her 


Monday, Tuesday, and Wedn 
Harrington’s death, Mr, Hughe 
once a day, except Wednesday was thero 
twice. I did did not hear Mr. Harrington, dur- 
ing „ night, say anything about mak- 
ing his will. The will now subject-matter 
of this suit was made on that night after 12 
o'clock.” She does not say that she never talked 
with Mr. Hughey about his 
will. When the spiritual exercises 
Mary Stees and others were present in the room; 
when concluded, all these other persons there, 
including Mary Stees, with one accord, left the 
room to hey and Ridgeway. They closed the 
door after the others left. If Harrington, under 
the apprehension of approaching death, had sent 
for Hugheyand Ridgeway for the or with 
the jutention of, making a will, would he 
not then have introduced the subject? If it had 
been the purpose of H and Ridgewgy to 
have him do so, would they not have 
as they did? He was silent, and they 
it upon his attention. 

These circumstances, with what these two par- 
ties state as having there transpired, lead the 


6 just 


| mind irresistibly to 


THE CONCLUSION 


, was by pre-arrangement, and of 
which Mary Stees was well aware. knew 
when the words were spoken. for she testified 
that the will was made after 12 o’clock that 
night, Her mind was fixed upon the subject, 
for she told Mary Reinhart the next evening that 
Harrington had made his will the night before; 
that he did not sign it, but would next morning. 

Thus evidence shows the further 
stances on Thursday morning Ridgeway, in 


fact, 
PREPARED A WRITTEN WILL, 
which he subsequently destroyed. He says it 
was the same as the verbal one; that he went 
to read it to Harrington, and have him sign it, 
if correct; but be was so much weaker than 
I expected to find him, that I said nothing to him 
about it.” This could not have been the true 
reason. It must have been some other. Ridge- 
way was there frequently, and thinks be stayed 
Ythe night of Thursday. Let us hear from the 
tnesses. Mary Stees says: “I gave — 
i) 


* 


times, 

when he was under the influence of morphine, 
I thought he appeared a little foolish ; but when 
I spoke to him he always knew what I said. I 
always thought he had his mind and memory as 
angle gs any time. He was able to get out of 

is bed the two last days of his sickness, with 
the help of one person,—sometimes it took two. 
During the two last days of his sickness, I was 
with him all the time through the day, and in 
and out through the night. I would lay down, 
occasionally, to take anap. Hetaiked rationally 
all the time for the last two days. He never spoke 
unless he was spoken to, or unless he asked 
for something.“ This would seem to be a natur- 
al picture of a patient in the latter stages of the 
slow-paced disease, pulmonary consumption, 
with faculties perfectly clear, except so far as 
affected by morphine. 

RUDOLPH K. STEES, 

a brother of proponent, Mary Stees, says: “I 
was with him more during the last two days. 
The condition of his mind, ag far a I know, was 
all right. I did not discover anything wron 
about it. When spoken to, he always answe 
rationally. He nad not a great deal of physical 
strength ; he was not very strong; he was able 
to turn himself in bed; when he wanted to get 
up out of bed, he had to be helped a good deal. 

Now, Ridgeway, as appears from the evidence, 
was a professional druggist, and is presumed to 


the effect of morphine. He had stayed with 
Harrington two nights during the last week of 
his sickness, one of which was Wednesday, and 
he thinks the other was Thursday night. He 
therefore must have known that was 
kept under the influence of morphine, and that 
he had to be spoken to in order to arouse him. 
When, under these facts, he assi - 
¢on's appearing so much weaker the reason 
for not offering to read the written will to him, 
which was, as he says, precisely like the alleged 
nuncupation, we are inclined to think the real 
reason was his own consciousness that Harri ug- 
ton had not intended to make such a will, and 
read it to bim would be to thwart what might 
otherwise be plausibly set up aa a nuncupative 


Again: it appears Harrington had 
REGULAR LEGAL ADVISERS 

near at hand. If he was 
scious desire of making a will, 


have been natural for him—a man of 
nary abilities and education; a merchant—to 
have called in one of those legal advisers for 


aly 


From all the circumstances in evidence here, 
the mind is led irresistibly to 
* CONCLUSION 
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Of’ ce address in full, including State and County. 
5 Remittances may be made either by draft, express, Post 
om order, or in registered letters. at our risk. 
@ERMS TO CITY SUBSCRIBERS. 
Daily, delivered, Sunday exceptea. % centr per week. 
— aelivered, Sunday 36 cents per week. 
Address THE TRIBUNE COMPANY, 
Corner Madison and Dearborn-sts.. Ubicago, III. 
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ACADEMY OF MUSIC— Halsted street, between Mad- 
F fog: Evening, “ Bella’ te 
5 — 4 . 
M’VICKKR’S THEATRE—Madison greg. between 

ag 


s HI , K ATR Corner of Wabash svenue 
1 — TH v rf 95 Abdallah 
Arabs from Jerusalem. —— Afternoon 


and 
_. Lake shore, foot of Adams 
een Afternoon and evening. 


“SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


LODGE, NO. . &. F. & A. M. 
WM. B. WARREN LODGE, ¥ 
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easier, with sales at $2.50@6.50, Sheep were in 
scant supply, and sold higher. 


Paul de Cassaguac is the bully journalist of 
France. He lias fought more diels and killed | 
his man oftener than any contemporaneous ruf- 
fian. Several days ago he published an abusive 
article, which was resented by the Republican 
Delegates in the Assembly. He bas now made 
known his willingness to answer the ap- 
pointed champion of the . Republicans on | 
the field of honor, and bas added 
1 bit of gratuitous *braggedocio that 
‘will provoke a good deal of ridicule wherever it 
ip read. The proposal isto match nine editars | 
of Le Pays against an equal number of Repub- 
lican Deputies, the choice of weapons and antag- 
onists to be made by lot. There have been 
fighting editors before Cassagnac, but a news- 
paper establishment armed cap-a-pie ie some- 
thing new under the sun. Some of the 
New York journals, if ramor speaks true, 
may find good use for their intellectua 
departments by emulating the example which 
bas been set in Paris, the source of new ideas in 
dress and manners. Perhays the safe thing to 
do will be to regard Oassagnac’s challenge aa & 
smart repartee to the foolish demand of the Ro- 


be impossible for Congress to pass any Currency . 


par bot bill this session, there was one contingency that 


we did not count upon, vig.: that Morton, Lo- 
gen, and the inflationist party in the Benate 
would flop, and give their support to a meas- 
ure of contraction—a measure proposing to re- 
store specie payments within four years. Could 
anything more fully demonstrate the demagogue 
character of the speeches they have been mak- 
ing and measures they have been urging during 
the past three months? The so-called con- 
promise reported by Mr. Morton, which passed 


| | the Senate yesterday, and which is printed in full in 


our Washington dispatches this morning,is a more 
thorough-going measure for specie payments than 
the bill reported by Senator Sherman four weeks 
ago, and which Morton, Logan, and Wright emas- 


I gulated with their amendments before it went to 


The House made in order to the Sundry Civil 
‘Appropriation bjll yesterday an amendment for 
the payment of the old Choctaw.fund of 62. 100. 
00. This action indicates a remarkable 
of sentiment. There is reason to be- 
@ieve that a considerable part of the old Choctaw 
fund will be distributed in Washington. 


— 


It is rumored in Washington that President 
Brant and Senator Schurz have buried the 
hatchet. It is said that Senator Jones acted as 
nediator, and that agreement of feeling on the 
currency question was the bond of sympathy 
Between the persons concerped. The report is 
worth mentioning, as an indication of the things 
That are believed possible of President Grant. 

, — — 
, Counsel for the Alton Railroad Company ob- 
Rained from the ‘Supreme ‘Court, in session at 
At. Vernon, III., yesterday a supersedeas of the 
Circuit Court under the Illinois Railroad law. 
first, that the case was taken out of ju- 
Pisdiction of the State Court by the writ of cer- 
deren isanéd den the United States District 
Wourt ; second; that the Railroad law violates 
mne Constitution of Illinois and of the United 
States; third, that defendants were entitled to 
n 8 
LT 
kus Convention of Abolitionists has finished 
ts business and finally adjourned. The last 
| of the session have not been fruit- 
fm good deeds or good words on the 
of the delegates; and it is not 
too much to say that the Re- 
es a Whole, would have from 
but for the contributions of men 
in Anti-Slavery days who were unable 
unwilling to attend in person. These contri- 
saved the Convention from obscurity. 

@ have collected and printed them from day to 
and this morning complete our reports in a 
‘gupplemental sheet—the third we have issued 
wince the opening of the Convention on Tuesday. 
It any fault is found with the reports that have 
appeared in these columns, it will not be on the 
pcore that they have been too brief. ) 


The House of Representatives refused yester- 
day, by a vot to 108 to 48, to appropriate 
$25,000 for the expenses of the Civil-Service 
* Reform Commission. Republicans and Demo- 
grate seem to be pretty well agreed that the Re- 
form as at present conducted is a sham, but a 
Wespectable minority is in favor of continuing 
_ the Commission as being at least a first step 
fn the right direction. The best  evi- 
Gence we have had that the . Reform 
fs not a sham is the opposition it has 
met from Gen. Butler and the bread-and-butter 
Drigade under his command. Most of these 
“warriors are members of the Republican party, 
and subscribed to the Philadelphia platform, 
which contained a plank distinctly recognizing 
and approving the principle of Givil-Serviee Ro- 
form. But it was one thing to pledge the 
honor of the party,” and another thing to keep 
chat pledge when it could be safely broken. Mr. 
Ward, of Chicago, deserves the credit of having 
snade a manly protest against the repudiation of 
che Philadelphia platform, which has been the 
. Policy of the Republican party ever since the 


— —— 
— — — 


The ‘Chicago produce markets were irregular 
’ @nd uncertain yesterday. Mess pork was quiet, 
dad ie per bri lower, closing at $17.55 cash 
and $17.50 seller July. Lard was in mod- 
@rate demand, and 57% per 100 ths 
‘higher, at $11.10@11.123¢ cash, and $11.15@11.20 


seller July. Meats were in light demand, and 


freights were dull and a shade easier, closing at 
86@3%c for corn by sail to Buffalo, Flour was. 
Gull and uuchanged. Wheat was less active, and 
Dee higher, closing quite weak at 61.190 
@ash and $1.199{ seller July. Corn was very 
motive, and 1@2c higher, closing very weak at 
e cash and 624 seller July. Oats were in 
mt le lower, at 840. Barley was dull and un- 
Shanged, at $1.25 for No. 2. | Hogs were active 
and firm, the yards being cleared at 64. 90 H. 90 


for poor to choice. Cattle were more quiet and» 


the House. It proposes to make the greenbacks 
convertible into a 5 per cent gold bond on the 
ist of January, 1878. Mr. Morton, by way of 
showing where the compromise comes in, said 
that it was hoped that a5 per cept bond would 
then be at par. In point of fact, the 5 per cent 
bonds are 2 per cent above par in gold now. 
Pass this bill and they will be 5.or 6 per cent 
above par in 1878, for the only clond resting on 
the credit of the Government is its failure to 
provide for the redemption of the greenbacks. 
Remove this cloud, and the whole list of Goveru- 
ment securities will advance. This bill is some- 
thing like the compromise between St. 
Michael and the dragon when the latter 
was utterly cast. out. There never was 
more ridiculous surrender, or more convinci ng 
proof of the lack of principle, for, if Morton and 
Logan believed what they have been telling the 
people about the currency the past winter, 
they are mow voting for a measure fraught, 
in their estimation, with ruin to all in- 
dustrial interests. If they did not be- 
lieve what they were telling, they are self-con-— 
victed charlatans, unfit to be trusted with any 
public employment. The truth is; they had no 
opinions which they dared to put in opposition 
to the opinions of the President. Ever since 
the veto of their bill, their knees have been 
knocking together, until now the Jones memo- 
randum has sent them sprawling. A pretty 
spectacle they are, for gods and men 

It is said that the President will veto even 
this bill, because it does not restore specie pay- 
ments soon enough, or because it. provides for 


stored. We think he will not veto it. Very 
likely he would prefer a measure which should 
restore specie payments during his term of office, 
but the public will hardly sympathize with that 
sentiment when they reflect that he has endured 
the agaravations of irredeemable paper six 
Years with the utmost equanimity. And, so far 
as free banking goes, who, we ask, is likely to 
rush into that business under the present law, 
with the assurance that he must be prepared to 
redeem in specie within four years? If the in- 
flationists set any store by the free-banking 
clause, we take leave to assure them thet 
for their purposes it is not worth & 
rush. Moreoter, the class who. are brawl- 
ing for more currency are just the class 
who don’t want free banking. On the contrary, 
they want to get rid of the banks we now have. 
The bill really provides for a resumption of specie 


payments inside of four years. We hope it will 


pass the House and that the President will sign 
it. There is danger in throwing this question into 
the field of politics. There is no knowing what 
the next Congress may consist of, or what form 
of currency madness may be developed by the 
elections of the present year. If a bill is now 
enacted into law, the faith of the nation will 
have been pledged in a way that everybody can 
understaad, and that will be the end of it. 


i THE STRIKE IN 0Hi0. 

‘The are several strikes in progress in Ohio, 
but the strike is that of the miners of the Hochs 
ing Valley. It began two months ago. It has, 
therefore, already cost the men more than they 
can gain in many months, if it finally succeeds. 
But it will mot succeed. Several attempts at 
compromise have failed, by whose fault we do 
not know. Probably each side, embittered by 
the protracted struggle, 1s now too prejudiced to 
come to any fair agreement. At any rate, the 
mine-owners have at last declared open war 
against the Union. They will hire none of its 
members at auy price, however low. They have 
enlisted colored workmen Sat Richmond, Mem- 
as a rugged set of men. Many of them are ex- 
Soldiers. The fret detachment, 340 strong, 
reached Nelsonville, where the chief trouble is, 
at 4 . m. Thursday. Twenty-one policemen 
escorted them from Columbus. On thei: arrival, 
they were armed and puton picket duty. Mr. 
Lougestreth’s mine has become Fort Long- 
streth.” The American flag floats over it; its 
buildings are garrisoned; ita outskirts are 
Picketed. The idea that the negroes would work 
pith e pick in one hand and a musket in the 
other has not been carried ont. The danger is 
too great, The musket needs both hands. Bo- 
yond the picket line of Fort Longstreth is an- 
other. The Union men have put sentries 
around the fort. Any man trying to enter it 
“who has had exerience in working coloted 
miners in opposition to Union men this is cer- 
tainly an odd profession to follow—is in ob- 
led by their President. Gov. Allen's Secretary is 
on the ground making pacific speeches, and two 
companies of troops from Cincinnati are in read- 


“can | 


ing between the two sets of sentries. al) Thursday 
and made friendly overtures. They promised 
kiad treatment to all who would join in the 
strike, and agreed to pay the fares of those who 
desired to return bome, Thirty or forty ne- 
groes were prevailed 
} guménts, and went over to: the strik- 
ers’ camp. ‘That they were as kindly 
treated as they could ‘reasonably expect is ap- 
parent from the fact that many of them were 
afterwards encountered on the road between the 
opposing headquarters in various stages of 
drunkenness. The miners fairly won the day, 
but reinforcements are expected by the opera- 
tors, and the end of it ali no man can tell. 

This state of things isa bitter comment on 
our imcapacity to reconcile capital and labor. 
Here is a bit of civil war in a Northern State, and 
| that State is not Pennsylvania, where it has be- 
come a settled thing that coal must be paid for 
at the pit’s mouth with money and blood. It is 
not weil that this dectrine should gain wider cre- 
dence. The operators of the Hocking Valley 
may, they probably will, conquer the Union in 
this case, but what then? Ere long the colored 
mon will have a Union. Then there will be an- 
other strike, another protracted quarrel, perhaps 


+ bloodshed, and finally another set of men, who 


will; in their turn, form a Union. Then the old 
circle will be trod again, and so on ad infinitum, 
until common sense is heard. Its message is this: 
An industrial partnership between masters and 
men has been found to work toa charm in 
English ooal- mines; try it here. Put the mines 
into the hands of joint-stock companies. Let 
the present owners hold (say) two-thirds of the 
stock. Sell the other third to the miners, if 
they want to buy it. At first they will probably 
refuse. Afterwards they will compete for it. 
Fix a rate of profit somewhat above the average 
rate of the last few years, and provide that when 
the profits are more than enough to pay this 
new rate of interest on the capital stock, the 
gurplus shall be divided into two equal parts, 
Jeane of which shall be an extra dividend upon 
capital, and the other a dividend upon labor, to 
be divided in proportion to the wages earned by 
each man during the period for which the 
dividend is declared. Such a plan, while it will in 
no way prevent the present owners from con- 
trolling absolutely their property, will yet make 
it the interest of every employe that the mines 
should yield the largest possible profits. If 
adopted, it would prevent waste. It would stop 
strikes. It would insure the hiring, not only of 
a man’s muscle, but of his skill and his good- 
will. The extra money paid the men would be 
only part. of the extra money gained by the 
masters. Such a scheme bas proved a complete 
success in England, under circumstances as bad 
as those which now prévailin Ohio. These are 
the dictates of common sense. If the warriors of 


On June 8 the feeling at Versailles was any- 
thing but cheerful. A storm was beginning to 
blew which has ever since been gaining in vol- 
ume and force. What destruction it may yet 
make, or how it may shatter the temporary 
framework of government in France, it is hard 
to predict. French politics doubtless are gov- 
earned by law. as are all other things under the 
sun. Only the law of French politica is very 
-bard to get at. It is somethitg like the law of 
the winds, or of spilt quicksilver, : 

On the Sch, 125 Deputies signed a petition for 
the dissolution of the Assembly. The siguers 
hoped to be remforced by 195 moro, i. 6., by the 
Left Centre. ‘The Left Centre, or Moderate 
Republicans, are determined that, before the 


free banking before specie payments are re- { Assembly adjourns in August, the question of 


Republie er dissolution shall be settled. Of 

éourse, they desire that the Republic shall 

be proclaimed definitely and made perpetual. 

Failing in this, they would insist on dissolution 

of the Chamber. M. Dufsure, it is announced, 
will in a few days ask the Committee on Institu- 

tional Laws to come to a vote on the first article 

of a bili introduced one year ago, which provides 

that the Government shall consist of a Senate, a 
Chamber of Representatives, and a President, — 
which means the Republic. Before moving for 
a dissolution, however, it is proposed that, U M. 

Dufaure’s motion faile, the Left Centre will 

move to refer a like proposition to a new Oom- 
mission. It is thought that, should the last 
motion fail, all the members of all the divisions 

of the Left would resign en masse. _ 

The feeling of the Left against the Bonapart- 
iste and in favor of the decision of the question, 
Republic or no Republic, was intensified when, 
on the 9th, M. Girerd, Deputy from the Depart- 
ment of the Nievre, read before the Assembly a 
paper which he said had been circulated during 
the recent campaign. in his department, and 
which called on all Bonapartist officials to confer 
all appointments of which they had the bestowal 
upon such retired officers as were in favor of M. 
Bergeme, the Bonapartist candidate. M. Girerd 
added that M. Magne, the Minister of Finance, had 
furnished liste gt such officers to the Government. 
The Bonapartist, Rouher, pronounced the doc- 
u ment a forgery, but said he was in favor of in- 
quiry, Ganibetta, the leader of the Extreme 
Left, or of the Radical Republicans, accused 
both Magne and Cissey of complicity in the 
movement to strengthen the Bonapartist in- 
fluence, »--Wheredpon Rouher retorted by re- 
calling the fraudulent contracts and improper 
appointments reported against M. Gambetia by 


the Committee on the Acts of the Septennat. | 


This was too much for Gambetta. He rose and 
said that he had always answered the questions 
of the Committee, but would not allow the 
„ wretches "meaning the Bonapartists to 
question him. M. Buffet threatened to 
move @ vote of censure on Gambetta. When 
lea ving the Chamber Gambetta and a friend by 
whom he was accompanied were insulted by a 
Bonapartist. The feeling in Paris is of course 
intense. Paris is not Bonapartist, and hence 
the aiecessity of placing a guard on the train 
that conveyed the Deputies from Versailles to 
‘Paris to protect the Bonspartists, the feeling 
against them by Gambetta's supporters being 
very great. Onthe other hand, the feeling of 
the Bonapartists against Gambetta is not the 


| kindest. The Bonapartist journals are raving 


against the Left Centre. The Bonapartists have 
again insulted Gambetta. Op the 10th an at- 
tempt was made by Cassanova, a member of the 
Imperial Guard, to strike him, Count Seint 
Croix was more successful next day, and actu- 
ally did strike him on the return of the 


» Deputies to Versailles. The Government has 


promised to institute an inquiry into the proceed- 
ings. What larger oak may grow from the small 
scorn we shall learn soon, Or whether any shall. 
In the meantime, the Government has been de- 
teated on a very important measure. On the 


10th the Assembly adopted an amendment to the 


upon by these ar- 


liquidations caused by the panic have been 


Municipal Electoral bill fixing the age of electors 


strength enough to effect a dissolution of the 
Assembly should they not succeed in having the 
Republic declared and the Septenuat ended. 


organ. It grinds out the tunes for which it gets 
pay. present or prospective. The investigation 
into the District of Columbia affairs has shown 
that its editor drew inspiration from the purses 
ot men unpleasantiy mixed up in those affairs. 
The events of the last few years heve shown 
that he dtaws more innocent inspiration, in 
purely.political matters, from persons high in 
office. It is of some import, therefore, when the 
Republican boldly declares that s third term for 
Grant is not only possible, but perhaps prob- 
able. The editorial which makes this asser- 
tion is a long one. It begins witn the frank 
admission that the Republican party is ‘no 
longer a unit, but a compound of factions, 
with many issues and many leaders. Those 
among these leaders who are fairly entered for 
the Presidential race are then mentioned and 
discussed. Senator Carpenter is the first man 
trotted out for inspection. Various undeserved 
adjectives are showered upon him, and his 
“ opportunities of service and of achievement 
are declared to be fully equal to those of any 
other man in the country.” Mr. Carpenter cau 
console himself with this thought when the 
morning of. March 5, 1875, ushers him into pri- 
vate life. Mr. Morton is as superb politician,” 
who holds his friends with bands of steel,” 
and wil, “in certain contingencies, prove s 
formidable opponent in the struggle for nomina- 
tion.” Mr. Conkling is an intellectual and moral 
perfection. Why was not the phrase rounded 
out with a hint at the physical perfection of the 
Republican Adonia? In his case, too, that 
ever-ready “contingency” comes into play. 
„ We can imagine, says the Republican, a 
contingency in which his nomination and eleo- 
tion would be an absolute certainty.” The pride 
of Illinois is treated of in brief. He represents 
the elan of the party,—whence we infer that the 
elanisin favor of national bankruptcy at the 
éarliest possible moment. He is a good stump 
speaker, and could, with good backing, carry a 
convention with a “ Hurrah, boys!” Thisis 
all about Logan. It is evident that the Hon. 
John A. would have done better to buy an 
interest in the Republican instead of in 
the Jnter-Ocean. The latter would have 
fawned üpon him, at any rate, and the 
former now damn him with faint’ praise. 

Speaker Blaine “ never blunders.” He has a 
large assortment of other admirable qualities. 

He is now “bending an iron energy to attain 
the Presidency. Said energy is not vuin or 
nopeless. Gen. Butler is another man whom 
the party would be delighted to honor. He has 
more enemies and more friends than any other 
man. He is “strong” with some people, an 
“idol” to others, and a tower of strength” 
for still others. If nominated, be would re- 
ceive a popular vote that would astonish his 
enemies.” His enemies, who do not think that 
knaves sad fools form the majority in any State, 
would, of course, be astonished if B. F. B. car- 
ried one State. Mewsrs. Dawes and Garfield are 
out of the fight. 

But,“ says the Repudlican,—it is a significant 

„but,“ “ what of Gen. Grant?“ If his sue 

cessor were to be elected now, no candidate 
upon any platform could defeat him.” He will 
probably be stronger in 1876 than he is now. 
He may refnse.re-election, he may content him- | 
self with maming his successor, he may take the 
third terta.that is within bis grasp. He. een be 
1 tor a third term almost without op- 
8 ition and in spite of all the traditions of our 

politics.” “Traditions srg Stronger than the 

Washington Republican and the Louisville 
Courier-Journal think. Yet we can imagine one 

contingency in which they may yield to the 

third-term idea, If in the campaign of 1876 

Gen. Grant represents gold and hig opponent or 
opponents rags, then he may win the race. The 
Independent Conventions of Illinois and Indiana 
have done their best to make this contingency a 


fact. 2 


BUSINESS PROSPECTS. 

The opinions of leading business men on the 
present condition of trade and its prospects are 
not uniform. ‘Though differing wiaely, the rea- 
sons of that difference cam be found in the nature 
of the business pursued, and the activity, or the 
want of it, that forces itself upon the attention 
of the @bserver.. Some departments of trade 
and manufactures were paralyzed by the panic 
last September, and they are likely to remain so 
for an indefinite period in the future. For many 
years previous to the revulsion, railway building 
and bonds had absorbed most of the surplus 
capital of the mation as fast as it accumulated. 
The manufaeture of iron, stimulated by an enor- 
mous tariff, was, therefore, active, and those 
engaged in it were exceedingly prosperous, 
Of course, this trade is now dull, and must 
continue s certauily till the country has 
time te recover from the toe pid 
extension of our railways for most of the ‘time 
since the War closed, The mannfacture. and 


have reason for the opinion tha trade a exces- 
sively dull, OB? eee ws 

Let us now inquire whe | of hope 
there are for a gradual und dure return to a 
reasonable degree of prosperity. Most of the 


effected. The losses have been charged off, 
and, while the capital and stock sched- 
ules have sunk down sadly enough 
for, many men once in the list of 
millionaries, yet it cannot pe denied that the ac- 
tual wealth of the nation has steadily increased. 
True, many of the néw railways defaulted on 
their interest and most of them passed their 


paid the interest on their bonds promptly, and a 


and the meata, butter, eggs, and other food all 


j 


| souri and of Europe,—everything that can tempt 


{ 


For weeks, if not months past, money has, 
been accufnulating in all the business centres of 
the nation. A leading banker from Portland, 
Oregon, recently informed us that money on the 
Pacific Coast has not been so plentiful and cheap 
for many years. Californis has already secured 


Oregon has also s large surplus for export. In 
addition to the facts above enumerated, , 
vast sums in the shape ‘of interest 
will be disbursed by the General and State Gov- 
ernments, and by individuals, aod in dividends 
by banks and other institutions, on the ist of 
July, less than three weeks hence. The aggre- 
gate would be told in tens of miliions of dollars. | 
Where all this money is to find safe and profita- : 
ble investment will be a question not easy for 


time been down to 3@5 per cent, and in Chicago, 
St. Louis, and other Western cities, and on the 
Pacific Coast, it has seldom been so abundant 
| and rates of interest so low. Hence we expect 
a hesithy revival of business within the next 
five months. 


CHICAGO AS A PLACE OF SUMMER-RESORT. 

The truth which we have for hbeveral yeara been 
presenting to the public, that in all the land 
there is no place that can equal Chicagoas a o 
fortable summer-fesort, is now almost generally 
aceepted. A brief experience in any other city 
will establisn-the fact that, when a Chicago fam- 
ily leaves home in search of comfort, and health, 
and enjoyment, it rarely finds these combined 
until it returns again to this city. As a rule, the 
cities of the United tates are intensely hot dur- 
ing the summer season; and this rule applies 
equally to those places known as special resorts, 
such as Saratoga, Newport, and Long Branch. 
Even in the less fashionable places of this kind 
in the mountain districts, there is the same blag— 
ing sun during the day tame, and fogs and mias- | 
matic vapors at night. The “country” board 
business, or fraud, is now too generally under- 
stood to deceive any but the simplest * beginner. 
The hot sun by day, thedusty roads, the inevitable 
kerosene lamps by night, the low and smail- 
sized bed-rooms, the scanty supply of water; 


brought from the nearest city, never fail to open 
the eyes of the victims to the delusion of coun- 
try board and country air ag an escape from the 
comforts of home in a city Hke Chicago. 

A recent visit found the City of Cincinnati 
overwhelmed with heat; business suspended st 
midday; borses dropping im the street; the 
scanty water in the channel of the river evapo- 
rating at the rate of two inches 4 day, and 
threatening to leave the city high and dry. A 
visit to the various resorts in the mountdin 
places of Virginia and Pennsylvania all dis- 
closed intense heat by day and by night. Balti- 
more lay sweltering under the rays of a sun 
which had not been shaded by a éioud for weeks. 
Washington City was even worse, The heat was 
as intense that even at the Capitol, on the bigh- 
est point in the place, the heat was 80 great that 
physical exertion was out of. the question. 
Members of Congress found m difficult 
to remain in their halls for any length 
of time; ah escape to the rotunda and 
to the porticos of the Capitol te get fresh air, 
was & necessity. No person couid sit in the gal- 


the heat. The presiding officers and clerks were 
objects of general commiseration. At the hotels 
and in private familes there was the same gen- 
eral diseomfort,—blazing sun all day, and sleep- 
defying sultriness at night. In Philadelphia, 


cilies and towns, it was the same thing. 

‘How different in all these respects is Chicago. 
Here there is no such extreme weather. We ap- 
proach nearer to an Elysian summer than any 
other part of the continent. We have at times, 
it is true, an intensely hot sunshine for « few 
hours about midday, but, long before the after- 
noon is spent, there sets in the grateful, cooling 
breeze, rendered all the more enjoyable by the 
heat of thé few hours before. In most, if not 
all, of the cities of the country during the warm 


calm, with the setting of the sun. In QOhicago. 
the reverse is the case. We donot suppose that, 
taking the average of the seasons, there is more 
than one night in each year when comfortable 
sleeping is in the least interrupted by the heat, 
not even when the days bave been unusually hot 
for a few hours. | 


miles, numerous suburban towns and villages all 
easy of access by excellent roads. She has also her 


two furnish u series of drives not éxcdiled, if’ 
equaled, in any city of the country.’ So much is” 


never-failing breezes of lake and prairie, that | 
comfortable driving on these roads and in the 
parks can be enjoyed from early afternoon and 
as far into the evening as desired. The sojourner 
in Chicago, it his object be to breathe fresh air, 
to have an abundant supply of pure water, com- 
fortable, spacious lodgings, and a table supplied 
with ali the varieties of food that maxe up a sea- 
sonable entertainment, can find no place where he 
en improve his condition, We are in the" 
“heart of the country and in direct communica- 


seacconst, the fruits and vegetables of the 
tropics, the trout and other fish of the Northern 
lakes, the beef of the plains, the mutton of the 
mountains, the wines of California, Ohio, and Mis- 


finds uu Way 6 Chicago. Within twelve hours’ 


country, there is never s scarcity of any variety 
of fruit at any season: The world is tributary 
to the market of Chicago. With pure air and 
an abundance of pure water, with lake and for- 
est, plains and fiver, all at our door, we unite 
all the enjoyments of country life with metro- 
politan abundance, luxury, and comforts. The 
summer visitor to this city has all the purity of 
air that he vainly seeks in the rural solitude, 
and has with it the comforts and elegancies of 8 
metropolitan city, He is, morever, within direct 
and easy access to any other part of the country. 
He can take s few days to the scenery of 
Lake Superior, or visit Niagara, or take a trip to 
the Rocky Mountains, and come back to Chi- 


nually getting larger—from St. Louis a the 
other river towns, from all the and 
from the Eastern States, find in our h and 


places, where 


he Yas yea? 
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the unsurpassed market, the length 


tery half ah hour without being overcome with | 


RS SR TTC — — —— — — —— 12 
the | 6 of all kinds of co- 
| the prospects for a good crop f r 


her wheat-crop, worth probably 628,000, 00 


capitalists to decide. In New York and other] 
Eastern cities, interest on call has for some 


New York, Albany, aad even im the Conpecticut {+ 


season the breeze dies away in a dead, guliry’} 


Chicago has now, within the circle of a few |’ 
system of parks and broad boulevards, and the | 0 


the summer heat modified in Chicago by the}, 


tion with all ita market. The soft crabs of the |. 


ride of som of the fimest fruit-gardens of the | Uviversity 


cago. Visitors here—and the number is an- 


hibitory law, and communicates the result of his’ 
observations in a letter to the Cincinnati Gasetie. 
} These are, to say the least, very remarkable, not 
but also beesuse they indicate « very radios 


Furthermore, he regreta that the women of 
Ohio have dropped the divine agencies,” and 
that they have been seized with the maduess of 
regulating temperance by law, and says: In the 
plane of politics the rum party will beat the tem- 
| party every time; and if, perchance, 
E 
méjority, thé rum party will beat them all the 
tame not in voting, but in dodging,” Unfor- 
tunately, however, the same difficulty lies in the 
way of tho divine agencies,” as Mr. Lewis calls 
them, that hinders the operation of 
tion, and that is the: intemperate seal 
of the reformers themselves. So long 
as they studiously ignore the fact, 
whether in legislation or moral suasion, that all 
human natures are not constituted alike, seek to 
maké a man temperate by compulsion, invade 


national habits of life, just so long will they not 
ouly fail to accomplish any tmmediate effect for 
good, but also do harm to the cause of temper- 


plentifui crop of anita for damages which are | 
springing up all over the State, instituted by 
druggists and others whose business has been 
injured: | | 
There is another point made by Dio Lewis, 
which also goes to show the folly of compulsory 
measures. In Bangor, a place of 15,000 people, 
be states that there are 300 places where drinks 
are sold, or one forevery fifty people, men, 
women, anf’ children, and this ins ¢ity where 
the prohibitory law is supposed to be enforced, 
and where it has been on the statute-books for 
at least twenty-five years. It should be further- 
in spite of law is done, not by tratsient visitors 
nor by new comers, but by the staid people 
themselves, whose iégisiators have made 
the laws. The. population of Maine does 
not increase ; on the other hand it is decreasing, 
and, as it decreases, the consumption of liquor 
increases. In Ohicago, where there is no pro- 
hibitory law, there are 8, 100 saloons, or one to 
rr 
thie in a great cosmopolitan city, thronged oon- 
stantly with strangers from every part of the 
country. Dr. Lewis’ Maine trip has apparently 
convinéed him of the utter futility of prohib- 
Itory legislation, which leads him to say, I am 
sure the friends in Ohio are sufficiently interest- 
ed in the temperance cause to send s commities 


ie consumation of Gfinky te Maine (2 enor 
mous.” In view ot such facts as these, which 


barmlens, and which are in constant use in 
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A old resident of Cincinnati, James 
dicd im that city n few days ago. 
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NOTES AND OPINION. 


Logan teilsan interviewer tha: he need torather 
enjoy reading the newspaper, but latterly he has 
paid but little attention to what the newspapers 


advocating the use of those drinks which are | 
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private avd personal rights, and run counter to | 2 


ance. The results of the perversity and reck- 
lees seal of the crusaders are now shown in the 


881 


gence of the drives, the ever-enjoyable weather, | 2 
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‘fp Northern Central Road Effect a | ss.on to superintend personally ‘the’ exhy y Between the e aaa 
Foreign Loan. 9 — — Kroes and the Rebuilding the Institute ter the Biina 
| ; | 1 5 - Judgment Sefused. 
Lease of the Road te the Penn. f 9 5 5 Mantsox, Wis., June 13.— Last evening and 
proposed ‘ y. , Sorpee, the grave. 8 this morning Superintendent Little and Trustees 
* mene Compan . — Whiting and Jackson, of the Bund Institute, 
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were here and interviewed Gov. Taylor in re- 
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| qHE CHICAGO.& ALTON cass. 
el Dispatch to Phe Chicago Tribune. 

: Ill., June 12.—By the noon train 2 : 
day, D. T. Littler, Eeq., of the firm of Hay, , y be conceived.. She , ' 
Green & Littler, of Springfield, arrived hére to ad act pa ths ehetus contin — Bhe | 
n trom the Supreme Court a supersedeas in I has been a raving maniac ever since. N ; 

ene The People, ete., va. the Chicago, | WATER r > Servs ed appropriations to complete the building, The 
- ban & St. Louis Rai Company, this be- gro ° 
F TRANSPORTATION. hey SPSS 
gage wes tried in the Sangamon County Circuit * 1 —— „ or, 

: having sued out of the . f Fetzen on . own responsibility. 
Court, the defendants , | arge Meeting | : However, he should not iuterfere, and the next 

, : Means for Connecting Tide. to secure. their. rights. . 11 8 Fr 
: 4 : 0 denied a 
dard nam; ar Water and the Great N „ jud 72 hating the dos at 1 City, 
r ring — a . app or in against bourne 
— oe ale — Lakes. : Manufacturing Company.” 
pot for — tne . . 2 | “4 . K * 
. THE INDIANS, 
Sean o Fangen Cem akin, The Lake Huron & Ontario Canal r — r lace 
: | | chung Among laska lane. 
grounds that Recommended, © any r S 
„ ew Yors, June 12.—A. Francis, of the 
rr * dense We 2 who have pot deserted ship Illinois, ina letter to a friend in this city, 
abill of ¢xceptions, and for no other | tended meeting wea, held. to-night — th in , — . 
presidency of the Mayor, who convened the r | 1251 eed 82 9 4 * 
meeting in compliance with a request bearing and brought them to Sitka with some porti 
tbe ag of *. of the most influential the — aitch the Indians did not steal. 
| citizens, 
to water 4 
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| the Dominion, and the proposal for connecting i 9 eo Killed code . Brooks 4 Wi 1 ee ; | | 2 | ; 
Lake Ontario and the tidal water with Lake Nhe Our steamer is anchored between the two par- ? 8 — „ red into. dock r 106 108 & 110 State st. 
| Huron and the lakes connected therewith, by The guard ties, who are fighti n ‘of t trains | ore, : ’ | : “DU 
means of a canal. Col. Lyman beach. 0 ee treok ver Roving her | 
: fighting they use knives and spears.’ more than a mile. Near Falls Villiage the dam-. 60 & 62 Washington-st. 
The letter closes with the strange statement age reaches 65, 000. In all, thirteen dams, each 2 distillery on the ae . : 
EMBROIDERIES, &o. 


that the United States tro do not intetfere to on the Housatonic River or near it on tribu- A 
stop them, for fear of trouble from them. tanes, have been swept away. Maniton Dang id early thie has been released b 
— the tug Williams, the Campbell wilt rej 


Fight with Apaches. THE NEW COMET. * 

Saw Francisco, June 13.—A from 
Prescott to-night says Lieut. Heyl, on the 27th 
WERE PROPOSED, — May, had a fight with the pear Tonte 
one communicating between Lake . N nt duty. pep mans — — four, cap seven women 
; 1 
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and the Ottawa River, the engmeering diffi 
ties of which would render the cost ebormous ; , ee 
Sumo and the Trent” 3 : CRIME, 


Murderer Sentenced. 
by. Special Dispatch to The Chicaae Tribune. 
— — ä f b Quixcy, III., June 12.—The case of Ambrose 
into the River Humbert, near : , 
PENNSYLVANIA ROADS. 479 — , im, Save 8 ft B. Coe, the murderer of Miss Abbie Summers, —.— 
Special Dispatch to The Chicago Tribune, hi verpool | : nh 1 towards the mines, which has been hanging in the Circuit Court of 2 railroad | CREA . a 
TER NORTHERN 9 OBTAINS A FOREIGN | : ; —. —— to 1422 and communi- sums Moe pe. since June 12, 1870, was — — WEAK LUNGS ARE CRUELLY unn up line of Bib : 
N experie | operators thorough cod y disposed of at Palm esterday. The . Lange bons, assorted colors, some 
ite that he ug R — 1 — A a .| THE GENERAL STRENGTH GRADUALLY War. of them 4% inches wide, at the 
oo jury found the guilty of murder in the ED, BY A PERSISTENT, DEEP-SEATED COUGH, | price of 36 ots. yard. | 
: first . motion for a new trial was 
the band and Min granted by the Court, and the case set for trial 
had arrived, and the crowd on the 8th inst. Before the last trial, the attor- 
increased to several hundre: “ „„ made 3 prop- 
paying one. U gulity = murder 


: this city, of a loan of $2,000,000 6 per . : f ; ree, accept 
— 2 8 city rig —.— na pe 5 resolution was unanimously carried, to the | 6 theſhighoet penalty for that offense, but the prop- 
ortgage bonds, bonds | e ect that the opinion of the meeting was that d line, apparently | Osition was rejected. A short time ago the 
of £200 or $1,000 each. The rate | the inland water ication of the country ard —— same proposi 
st which ‘the are taken ‘se 87 should be improved, so as to admit the while Piert 
por’. Goat ie abvene . 22 ith — rn strikers. 00 
st of July, £50 on st . i of mégroes would lea was accordingly arraigned in 
0 on the ist of : — ene: can Commissioners in attendance, then e and sentenced to imprisonment 
case has cost the State of Missouri about $20,000 


Murder Near Ottawa, 0. 
Special Dispatch to IA Chicago Tribune. 
La, O., June 12.—The telegraph brings in- 
telligence of another terrible m „ near Ot- 
nnr. tawa, Putnam Co., O., i 
They crowdéd down tothe lines, aud a general Orlando Meals and 
imminent. Th joining farms about four miles 
tarmers by occupation. The affair grew 
— och yal aces K 
store confidence, „ notwithstanding their Dot yet clearly known how 
efforts, several squads pressed through 45 lines Darling stabbed Meals with a butcher-knuife, in- 
and were receivod by the strikers with loud | flicting wounds that caused his death in a short 
cheering. Squads med to drop out until time. Our informant could not state at the time 


WHICH DR. JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT MAY BE | Sash Ribbons at greatly reduced prices. 


RELIED ON TO OURB, YOU WILL DERIVE CER | an assortment : 
TAIN BENEFIT FROM IT ALSO, LF TROUBLED | and N eed ne ee 


WITS_EITHER ASTHMA OR BRONCHITIS. | Bieh Lace and Silk Sashes and Scarfs in o- 
— or black. 1. 

DR. SCHENCK’S PULMONIC SYRUP, SEA-WEED Bhs ot scl pam PROP ON Umbrellas at 

Tonic, and Mandrake Pills.—These medicines have un- attractive prices. — 


Best quality genuine Paris Kid Gloves 
doubtedly performed more cures of than , erly $1.75. $1.00, 


any other remedy known to the American - They | Lupin’s Extra 2-Button Paris Kid Gloves $1. 
are compounded of vegetable ingredients, and contain | Choice Shades in Alexandre’s, Courvois. 
nothing which can be injurious to the human constitution. sier’s, and Thomson’s Seamless Kid Gloves, 

: * * ee ene Ladies’ Undercloth, 


probably contain opium, which isa somewhat dangerous 


droga oye ad it ttn tne tw commie ve | TY PAYS 10 TRADE ON THE WEST SIDE, 


tients, it must do great injury; for ite tendency is to con- 


N , “ve . “ee 2 W 
fine the morbid matter in the aystem, which of course, 2 Peoria-sts 
must makes cure impossible. Schenck's Pulmonle Bor- Madison: & eorla-sts.. 


Port Colbourne, 18, 

P. Sheldon, Buffalo, 60,000 bu cata, N up is warranted not to contain s particle ef opium: It ts 7 | 
| wag, 19, — composed of powerful but harmless herbs, which act on . 6 
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oem the lungs, liver, stomach, and blood, and thus correct all 
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PROPOSED LEASE. 
| Asecret meeting Was held in the Pennsyl- 
mania Company's office yesterday of — — 
tives: er wtockholders of the orthern 
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tried to prevent the exodus, the | Whether he tried to escape, but thought he orbid secretions expel diseased matter from 
Most successful of which was m urging negroes siven himselfup. —. Bafisio, 20,000 bu whisat, 14,000 ba * * ey SAS RIB pr " 
Sr. Louis, Mo., June 12.—Thomas Walsh . ! | | | 
keeper of a saloon in a hotel the depot at St. Sn e Weed Tonic, and Mandrake Pills are the only medicines” ; 
Charles, Mo., at a late hour last night quarreled Prop Oconto, Green Bay, 15 bris oil, 5 bris whisky, and | which operate in this way, itis obvious they are the only ) JET 8 AND FRING iia 
with a telegraph operator, and was. severel Gries, genuine cute fer Rach bottle ' 
44,000 bu — Consumption, | 
his wife talking with a man named Scanlon. Schr Gerritt Os : of this invaluable medicine is acoompanied by full direc- 
is Di in wi F. Heath, Saugatuck, 2 brie d dri 
drew his pistol, shot his wife through the heert, Prop f. B. Caldwell, Pert Baron, 6.000" bu wheat, 9,096 | tins. Dr. Schenck is professionally at his principal of- 
awaiting orders, but Piert insisted | Walsh was arrested. He claims the infidelity of are 
his wife as the cause of his snooting her. Barge O. way — 7 375 bu corn. Monday, where all Jetters for advice must be addressed. 
densburg, s . — — ee —ü— — — 
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Withdrawn from store yesterday for city con- larger idee 2 : on, ial, 00 | ge wat x a. 
sumption : 1,741 bu wheat; 1,187 bu corn; 1,516 ; fi A. * Cannel, 4 Indiana Cannel, : tA 6 0 2 * 3 higher average prices, ” —_ | 
8491 has been inspected into — ee rr . — * Ar Mo 960 — 

to 1. and o at 81.1936. . 
store this morning, upto 10 o'clock: 229 cara | the * . No. 2 , sua 81. 20% 
wheat; 387 cars corn; 25 cars cats; 1 car rye; | 120%, ol n August sold at 
a Eee eo * | also 11,200 bu No. 2 corn. 25d 17,000 bu No. 2 | 81 8, and * 2 

And now ea word as to the kind of . oats by canal. Total (592 cars), 265,000 bu. In- : closed 
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Ge Bee oe o¢ | Urday) om the question of adjourning over the 2 spring at 21. 20 C 4,800 u db at 91.20%; 
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Let the follo comparison of the mar- Cmony. 
pePvalae of Austrian bank shares on the 9th of May. There is still u good deal of talk about the in- —— — 3,200 bu do as $i. 


same date of this year, tell its own | 

| thought by some that the fact that some of the | market closing e above the quotation of last 
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. Angio-Austrian Bank 5 4 ork experi a decided advance, ; 
— Gn *** : | ber of buyers d a rigid inspection byq notwithstanding the fact that larger quantitues abe 
ties. It is well known that good lumber has | thau usual are how in motion toward the sea- ? 0⁰ 74.64.80; one gee got 
— = 8 ** season, and board. Then * r large | he „ bri, 00; ‘29, * — 
some parties think ers haye just discovered | as compared with the receipts, and operators : ; herring. 
the fact that they . have been paying as anticipated that the stock willbe so much ; Col }¢~bris, $9.75@10.00. 
much or more for some of it than it was worth— further reduced as to leave very little on hand 

by the close of the month. All this tended to 1 * 
hence have formed a combination to break the gt th. bus the resul ad brought out . . * hoo 25; . 

. ep oS ting ecvance brougnt ou aloe; drums, Se; figs, im | $4 ; extre cheese tu 
market. “Whether this be true or not, it is un- free sellers, and the improvement was * boxes, layers, 174@18xc; Turkish prunes, 13% | 9 do, $8.00; No, 3 G0, $7.00 
questionable that the purchaser hasa right to | rarily lost. A greats many now * : lay 20: loose Mus- K five in oat, SC 
know what he is buying. The alleged practice | lieve that there is 2. De ‘a7 iron 
| : squeeze on corn, who at the idea , 
. sent of sending cargoes here which look very well on | on @200, 

Estate Bank ee 6 only a couple of weeks ago when the probability Ie Michigan eliced,18is@lée: Mic 
3 | the top, and are represented to average as well | of such a movement was binted at. e receipts 13@13%6; Western 2 lane; 
g Bank — 80 all through, but are found upon being unloaded | still keep — to a very respectable volume — being | 12 ; en, : : 
Pive out of the twenty stocks considera in excess of ex 50; do mi Ile: en, 10 %; 
to contain inferior lumber, is a disgraceful one, y | pectation, 182 Ted, 12 — by 2 8 
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here cited have now no value, and five others stand g 4 : 7 
nearly in the same category of worthlesan arn, while and should be discountnanced by ail inter- * 1 2. — 4 have be 4 — great Fuberta, 3 : $2.00 $0009.00 He. tao 
the rema:nder have ee ee ested ‘parties. It 18 said that not many till next winter. Seiler July opened at 68360. 1 ; ii. AILROAD FREIGHTS— Were dull, but firmly held. 
manufacturers ship their lumber _ in| advonced to 643¢0, fell back to 63%c, and rose as, $x@lOKe: | —— nee 3 
to this way, aud those who do are known, and no] to63%c at the close. Seller the month, oreash de second quality, 7@1 ennensee peanuts, 8% @ ; 
dealers are obliged to buy their lumber. The | No. 2, sold at 635,@64}¢c, closing at 64. Soll- py. : | 
Lumber Board of Trade is not implicated in the | er August so! % xed GREEN FRUITS—The cool weather has served to 
— pe ng, seep ae sone pr pe closed at _ | Cheek the deinand lemons, but they 
, some of whom are members of the | Cash sales were b 
German Canfederation were far more hurt there , | e 8h ; i : 
than they have ever been from losses in American in- ssodiation, have entered into an | mixed at 64}¢c ; 29, ; 5, HN Arn 
— 2 agreement, as individuals, to abstain from buy- 3940 38. ; from Michigan this forning, The recéipts of St. 
Preston, Kean & Co. report as follows: ing the grades specified, unless they are inspect- 460; 15. ; Joseph fruit will likely be liberal next week. Cherries 
ed under the Board of Trade rules, which the | abundant. New apples from Villa Ridge sold at 
sellers pay. are upjust,  bosdes claiming . — meen 8 at 88. O0 3.50. Quota- 
the right i ae ames, of their property or con- | 591%; 1,600 bu do at e; 7, aod Palermo, . 
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the best under the existing ciraumstances. The | ba do at 58c. 

— of measniing under the supervision of ; „ 500.0 
e Lumber Board of Trade. as hitherto carried $2.00; cheeries, 11 Be. $1.2 eed 

out, is popular now, ag it has been for a Jong GROCERIES—Business was rather more quiet than 
time past, with buyer and seller, and has on the earlier days of the week, the continued gloomy 
nothing directly to do with the question. k upward ten- weather being ble uieter state of 
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— I 1 9 jeclined Fong : to | Present demand would have the effect of ad- in a «mall way at $1.00. 
20 K, in sympathy with lower quotations in | — * prices, under these circumstances | jess liberal supply. New No. 2, seller Septem. 
don, but closed at 29%: At final close the mar- there is every Probability of higher quotations | ber, was quoted at. $1.00, wi i 
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1 of the Present System of 
Competitive Examination. 


petty Technical Knowledge Preferred to 


Business Ability. 


Potent Influences of Favor- 
nem and Bribery. 
a ee n f 
Appointments from the East to One 
from the West. 


WasnIncrTon, June 8, 1874. 
Chicago Tribune : 


The 
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: It is late, 
that moribund inesti‘ution known as 


— Reform. It has come to the time 
ghen it has scarcely any observance in fact, and 
that the donation or .appropria- 

— of 625,000 to pay the salaries of Examivers, 
ghich was to ba ve been recommended, has been 
killed in committee, and that the thing will, 
‘gperefore, die, for very lack of sustenance, on 
the let prox. It cannot die too soon. It has 
developed, in the course of time, into a gigantic 
opportunity tor the display of petty oorruption. 
bribery, and favoritism, until it may be said that 
sppointments and promotions under the-rules of 
gervice rest entirely in the hands of the 

— Clerks and their friends and the Printing- 
Office boys. It is still possible that the appro- 
1 for carrying on this legalized farce may 
come up in some other shape and be passed, so 
that some examination into the system as it now 


go the Baitor of The 
8u 


ter to TAI TRIBUNE. a 
The system, it will be remembered, was based 
pon the propriety of a 
GENERAL COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION 
for places in the Government employ. “ Let 
the best man win,” was the taking idea suggest- 
ei. At the outset this seems a fair proposition; 
pot, the truth is, that the applicant, in order to 
gin under the plan adopted, must produce evi- 
fence, not that he has had business-experience, 
Fat he is ready, acourate, quick to learn, com- 
_ pelent to meet emergencies and understand 
somplicated affairs. but that he is able to answer 
pfl-band a series of trifling technical questions, 
remote from his experience and knowledge, and 
connected in anv way with the duties that 
— to bo assumed. The 3 of so-called 
educatisn to prepare a youth for actual business- 
life has often been commented upon, and the 
best educators in our land are daily departing 
from the routine‘form which asks that children 
should swallow books by the cerd, but 
no principle and originate no 
In this instance, the Government has 
sided with the old-time pedago and insists 
that the ability to answer technical questions as 
to the exact location of a river, or the boundary 


| 


of State, is a better evidence of ability in the 

applicant than experience in the conduct of 
business, however varied it may have been. 

Now, our Western youth possess adaptability 


in a superior degree. and they do not nearly. 


equal the young men of the East in mere book- 


learning. Generally the Eastern opplicast comes. 


fresh from éoilege or teaching. he Western 
youth from the store or warehouse. The latter 
make good business-men in any sphere, and, for 


| the most part, possess more self-reliance and 


sbility in the conduct of affairs than the college- 
bred man; but so obtuse, whether willfully or 
not, to this fact are the Board of Examiners, 


direct result of basing the exami- 

pation upon she possession of technical rather 

. than available knowledge. Promotion proceeds 
under the same intelligent conception of ability. 
Clerks with the best qualities wait upon those 
the best ‘memories for trifles.. If the sys- 

to be imposed upon our Representa- 
as a test for their merit or 
Western delegation would®come 
me in a body, with the august Presi- 


bead, 
if the chances were equal, another diffi- 
ay of securing a really competitive 
ation is the power—which, by reason of 
many applications made, naturally reverts to 
-clerks—of suppressing names, or in- 
names of favorites on the 
This privilege is so used as 
Department Chiéfs, Congress- 
ks, and other persons of influ- 
the power which the Civil-Service 
to deprive them of. It is a mere 
patronage or infinitesimal bribery 
as to who shail come before the Committee at all 
examination,—it being an easy matter to 
a name until the owner shall have died 
of old age; or ceased to importune forplace. In 
case of promotions of those already in office, one 
of the rules gives the Superintendent or Chief 
Clerk the power to add ten points or less of 
merit to the scale or standard by which pro- 
ficiency is decided. He can withhold this mark 
of his approbation at his option. It is one of 
‘thé perquisites of the position, and is oftener 
than bestowed in reward. The promotee 
knows beforehand that his application will be 
successful, for he has seen his Chief and di- 


The questions which are asked of the various 
are prepared béforehand with pro- 
ound secrecy, and then printed on slips of ba- 
nad, on the day of the examination, are 
to the applicant to answer. He is allowed 
8 te ane the — in 
. are printed, the employes 

Government Printing-Office have — 0 

to copy or them. A fortnight 
ployes were convicted of men genen 4 
here is no doubt that many 
appointments by buying the 
of the printere—thus securing the 
raise their average in the scale of ex- 
as high as they chose. This intro- 

Aus an opportunity for- acquiring wealth and 

influence which printers’ devils 
have — ee by a jealous and 
Republic. For the most hav 
and no stealings. 3 
__ WHAT SHOULD BE DONE ABOUT IT. 

If there is any branch of Government service 
nesds remodeling, it is the matter of minor 
at Was m. From the fore- 

be 7 that the 


yo States en- 
. e in this direction 

end that the whole system is rotten to the core. 

Those who have gone into office under the pro- 

Visions of the almost obsolete rules retain her 

atthe option of their superiors. For the 

part, in new intments the rules are 

. and an applicant must now base bis 

des for success upon the influence of his 


to remedy the whole thing 

d be made the special subject of 

to that end. Besides being unfair to 

e tail, a slipshod unten out head 
any 
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Tile-Drhining by 
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probably, to deal any further 


_ works’ may be an appropriate subject for a brief 


c of the hind whee 


D Machinery — The 
History of the Invention of the 
Straddlie-Row or Two-Horse Sulky- 
Cultivator—The Mull-less Oat Re- 
divivus—Making Vine gar: A New 
Humbuag—Another Dollar Swindiec— | 
The Weather. . 
From Our Acricultural Correspondent.. 
Cuampaion, Dl, June 11, 1874, 
TILE-DRAINING, 
1874. 


for ning 


d to lay th w at side; but * ie ra, 
an — one ; l 
tile best from the machine, 8 * 4 
In looking over the drawings and claims, I 
am under the impression that some of them are 
old, and others impracticable, or, at least, of no 


value; while the implement, as‘ hinted at in the 


postscript, may be made useful. 

The laying of tile by lifting the soil and allow- 
ing it to fall back in place may be possible; 
but to do it in a workmanlike manner is quite 
another thing; if not quite out of the question. 
There is a device to raise and lower the machine 
to suit the inequality of the surface. But this 
is nothing new, for the same thing has been 
patented, or, at least attached to the old mole- 
drain machine, and yet it did not prove 
a success. It is well known that a depres- 
sion in a mole or -tile drain will fill 
up with fine sand, and, if the aepression is 
equal to the height of the bore of the drain, in 
time it will be fully closed. If this could be 
avoided in the making of mole-drains they would 
prove quite a success. In theory, the apparatus 
for regulating the depth looks practicable; but, 
as the low land through which the drain is made 
may have soft places in it, the heavy machine 
sinks, and the depression is at once below the 
level; and-after a time this depression becomes 
filled with sand, and the pressure of the water 
forces itself up through the surface, and we have 
a break, or, as the farmers call it, a burst-up.“ 

To say that such a device is of no value would 
be incorrect; but to say that it fully answers che 
end claimed is certainly claiming too much, and 
something more is required in order to make the 


bottom of the drain retain an even grade. 
Some drain-tile has a bore of only 1 inch, and 


| the most of it 2 inches, which is the common 


size. Now, it is impossible, in nearly level land, 
and especially sloughs, to keep the drain at a 
uniform depth. Failing in this, it is useless to 
place the tile in such a drain; for, ina short 
time, the sand would ruin it. Hence we may 
also assume that the claim, or device, for laying 
the tile in that sort of drain, is of no value. 10 
lay tile in a mole-drain, on a similar plan, is 
nothing new in the annals of pg on the 
Western prairies; as also to draw in narrow 
strips of fencing in order to overcome the de- 
preesion,—all of which have failed. 

It is plain, then, that we must first open the 
ditch with the machine, and then level the bot- 
tom by hand, in order to prevent any depression ; 
lay the tile, and then fill up with earth. I doubt 
very much the statement of Mr. R., that the tile 
is best laid from the machine. The laying of 
the tile by hand in the bottom of the ditch is no 
very difficult process; for, in order to get at the 
bottom to level it, the ditch must be cut wider 
than stated. In the soil of this part of the 
State, à drain 30 inches deep will answer a good 
purpose, and about 40 rods of drain to the acre 
will be sufficient for the most of it, and half or a 
less distance for the dryer part of the land that 
would be at all benefited by the use of tile. 

If Farmer R. is successful with his machine, 
he will bave to give up the idea of laying the 
tile as proposed in his drawings as in the patent, 
and fall back on K the earth on one 
side of the ditch, which he also claims, and then 
level up the bottom by hand, lay the tile, when 
he may be ready to fili the ditch by the aid of 
horse-power. 

The trme has come fora practical display of 
tile-draining. Land has become valuable, and 
farm-products command a price that will repay 
a Uberal outlay in order to secure good crops, on 
all our lands. 1 throw out these suggestions to 
Mr. R. and others who have this subject in 

with hope that they will 
the spirit in which 
they are given,—simply pointing out the 
rocks that should be avoided. An invention of 
this kind is a growth, and not a flash of genius; 
and we must, therefore; be patient and hasten 
more slowly, that we may succeed in the end. 

All similar improvements in agricultural im- 
plements have been of slow growth, and due to 
a great numbar of men. 

THE REAPER 

is a combination of patents, though one. man 
may have conceived the general idea of the need 
— practicability of the machine. The Scottish 
parson, Bell, is nearly forgotten in this connec- 
tion, as he failed in putting the idea into suc- 
cessful practice, and Hussey took up the idea, 
but bis success was only partial; his smootb- 
edged knife ured a 2 gars to 
cut against, aud“ this b to bo 
supplied; and 80 it was that one thing after 
another was supplied, until the machine not onl 
cut, but made up the bundles for binding; an 
the binding has also been assayed, but thus far 
is not acomplete success, though we may be able 
to announce this before another harvest. Per- 
haps this last should be qualified, for Burson 
has shown that he can bind day after day with 
his binding-machine ; but he has not been able 
to teach the great mass of farmers to use it with 
like success. 

Another implement of almost equal impor- 

THE STRADDLE-ROW CULTIVATOR, 
has. had a similar history. Outside of the 
original idea of Stafford, the farmer who gave it 
birth, there is little of the form that first in- 
spired it. The two wheels and tongue are there 
but the single shovels have disappeared, an 
cams, double shovels, and curious contrivances, 
added to make it complete. To all of these a 
seat was added, so that the ar * — 
farmer’s daughter, the cripple, or the man wi 
whitened — may be enabled to go down 
through the 1 rows, and accomplish that 
which was before impossible. 

The man who may seé the need of some new 
implement, and the man who puts the idea into 
practical form, are both worthy of praise and 
entitled to record; but few of the first class 
have ever been its recipients. When young Staf- 
ford first conceived the idea of the straddle-row 
cultivator, it is not probable that he had the re- 
motest idea that it would revolutionize the whole 

m of co 
shovel would go out of use, but that two 
instead of one could be used at the same time 
by the same man,—thus cultivating both sides of 
the row at the same time. It is true that the 
five-tooth cultivator was in use for practically 
the same purpose, but that was of heavy 
draught for one horse. If he would con- 
trive an implement that could go on both sides 
of the row, so that the team that had been used 
to prepare the ground and to do the planting 
should also do the cultivating, the end would be 
a saving of labor, and, at the same time, the do- 
ing of better work. In order to accomplish this 
wheels must be applied. This called in the ai 
of a wagon, with its axle, to 


5 which two of the old single shovels were at- 


Some the civil, and others the mili- | 


de ts of the Gov- 
Se, and will DS aneagued to their respect 
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2 ‘tached. The idea was there, and was set forth, 


though in a very crude form; but. like the in- 
fant, it could grow, and it under the care 
of Farmer Stafford, whose Affe and soul was 

ivon to it, until disease latd him in an evrly 
grave, leaving a widow and seven young children 
without means of support. The patent pirates 
had feasted on his geniusand labor; and, if they 
did not force bim to an early grave, they kept 
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ion 


Eig 


rn-culture; that the old single- 
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Western farming, and the demand for improved 


the great 

ube sage and 

courte for an amendment of 
been 


last has 
heirs of Wood’s plow 


the 
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tothe young farme 
yet others have added 


er 

. ng the cost- 
hest of them ey Hall, 
. 
patents were rejec some of them 

having been filed long before that of Stafford.— 
that of Marsh, I think, for want of attention, or 
some defect. The whole history of these early 


riding 


out of the poverty of trade and their own want 
ot funds. At no time could young Stafford 
command the funds to pay the fees of the 
Patent-Office, and at last had to di 
of it for that p 
when the first 


The idea came in 


6 it yet more per- 
after thirty-two years 
struggle, the patent is 
reissued for.a period of seven years. Durin 
that time hundreds of patents have been issu 
for improvements on straddle-row cultivators in 
all parts of the Northwest. What effect this 
new issue of the two-borse cultivator may have 
on the farmer can only be left for time to de- 
termine; but it is to hoped that it will not 
lead to a new monopoly. , 
HOLL-LE£SS OATS. 

It is so long since we have had a good, reliable 
agricultural humbug, like the Norway oat, that 
itis guite refreshing to see something new. 
But it is hardly fair to start a thing of this kind 
at the West for the delectation of the Eastern 


Sun, of which the reader had better take a 
note, as, though this hull less oat has not 
been very persistently sold at the West, 
yet it is well to be on our guard: 

4 NEW KIND OF OaTS. 


St. Albans Messenger] a sample of hull-less oats,’ by 
Mr. Jacob Sunth, of Montpelier, who is introducing 
them as seed for field-culture in this State. They re- 
semble the common oat after the hull is removed. In 
threshing, the grain comes out of the hull like wheat. 
Forty bushels have been raised to the acre at the 
West, and the grain weighs 48 pounds per bushel. The 
seed was brought to this country a few years since by 
„ laborer from Belgium, who sowed it, but left before 
it was harvested, so that nething further is known of 


excellent meal, superior to that usually obtained 
from the common varieties after hulling, and, as 
this forms quite an item of food at present in 
this country, if this new uisition can be raised 
successfully, it will be very ul for this purpose, as 
every farmer can easily raise sufficiently for his own 
use, atleast, As there must be at least three times 
the amount of meal in a bushel of this variety over 


an acre, it will bea profitable crop ta produce. But 
time, which proves all things, will determine its 
adaptiveness to this country and its value as a crop.“ 
e do not believe that our farrhers will be benefited 
by another Norway-dat ” swindle, or desire the dis- 
semization of any old, inferior sort of oats under a 
new name. As our Vermon teontemporary and his 
neighbor, Mr. Jacob Smith, appear to be a little in the 
dark in regard to the huli-less cats mentioned above; 
haps a little — may help them to see and 
ow something this y¥ ancient va 
riety. This hall-less oat is x * old Advena 
nuda, or naked oat ; also{nown in old Eng agri- 
cultural works as the Peelcorn, or Pilcorm oat. It is 
probably tle dest variety éxtant, and is supposed to 
be the original bread corn ” cultivated by the an- 
cient inhabitants of Britain. It was su eded by 
superior varieties in Europe long before Vermont be- 
came a State, as ite only merit is hardiness; it pro- 
duces a moderate crop where other grain would not 
be expected to thrive, But it has been tried over and 
over again iu this country during the past fifty years 
or more, and condemned on account of the liability of 
the in to drop before fully ripe, besides less 
productive than the newer varieties, It is-seldom that 
a half-dozen years pass without this old oat being 
brought out as something new and very desirable; 
and before us is an advertisement of a firm in Wiscon- 
sin, Who. in 1871, offered this same naked oat un- 
der the name of Bohemian Oat,” for the very mod- 
erate price of 50 cents per quart, 
MAKING VINEGAR. ; 

There is a man traveling through the country 
selling the recipe for the making of vinegar, for 
which he charges the Grangers $1 for the fam- 
Uy-right. It is simply molasses and water, with 
a small quantity of ic acid from the 
making-the cost of what the fellow calls first- 
class vinegar, as. he claims, 10 cents a gallon. 
The fellow also condescends to sell it to the 
grocers of our towns asa new, valuable dis- 
covery. 

Vinegar may Be made from pure acetic acid; 
but, as that is derived from vinegar, its cost is 
too great fur the pur . In the manufacture 
of vinegar, the alcohol is in part changed to 
acetic acid, or vinegar; and, to obtain this acid 
in a dry state, the vinegar must be deprived of 
its acetio acid. Of course, there could be 
no gain, and only the loss of labor. For 
this the vinegar-makers now 
resort use of acetic acid 
for this purpose. It would be like the economy 
of cutting up whole pieces of calico for the mak- 
ing of patchwork-quilts,—the quilt being no bet- 
ter, though an immense amount of labor may 
have been expended in its metamorphosis, 

Dussaner, in his work on the manufacture of 
vinegar, says: The acid extracted from puri- 
fied acetate of soda 1s ptirer than the commer- 
cial acetic acid manufactured in Germany by 
saturating the vinegar-at 9 per cent made by the 
guitk process with lime.“ and decomposing the 
salt of lime by suiphuric acid.” To mske vin- 
egar by the use of commercial acetic acid is too 
costly, and the parties who part with their dol- 
lar will see that they are out of their money, 
The cheap vinegar is adulterated’ with sulpburic 
acid, en ig never made by the use acetic acid. 
Acetic acid is used in making white lead 
and other acetates, and is“ derived from 
both vegetable and mineral substances,—chiefly, 
as is shown, from vinegar itself. The person 
selling the recipe, in stating the cost at 10 
cents, commits a small error, knowingly or wil- 
fully. Of course, no intelligent, thinking yer 
son ought to be deceived by any of their class, 
for they have never been known to sell a doliar’s 
worth for a dollar. 

Last year a feilow made a good thing in selling 
a mixture of nitric and muriatic acids,—a mix- 
ture that is found in every tin-shop, to be used 
in the soldering of old tinware in the place of 
rosin. A two-ounce vial of this was parted with 
for $1; and the women taught how to mend 
their old tin-pans ; but, as few became expert 
at the business, the pans continue to go to the 
village-tinner, as usual. In this way the Gran- 
gers are being let into a great number of dollar 
secrets that the outside world are not supposed 
to be able to obtain. | 
THE WEATHER AND CROPS. 


is getting well reduced, 

and will all be out 
way of the new crop. The small 6 all look 
—1 and the hay-crop will also bea fair one. 
Newly-set trees are doing well, though the late 
dry weather has been rather hard on the young 
hedges, but these will now improve. The pota- 
toes are coming in very fine, and Early Rose 
have been in blossom some days, and will be 
ready for market in a week. The rasp- 
berry and blackberry never presented 
a better showing for an immense 
yield; in fact, I do not remember ever before to 
have seen so good a prospect. ‘The cherry-crop 
is moderate, though young orchards are quite 
full. while os of the ol gt have * a 
The appje-crop wi very light. 
Saying le just ot basi, and ry will be ripe in a 
w and wiuter wheat will soon follow. Hands 


country is, on the whole, in most excellent con- 
dition. RvUBAL. 
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D Lordly Brute. 

After the battle of Sedgmoor,—which, it ma 
be remembered, was the last fought on Engli 

fearful acts of cruelty were 


agility. With a 
at should spared he sub- 
tted to be stripped, when one end of a halter 
fastened rouod his neck, and the other 
that of a wild young colt. Man and 
orte started at a furious rate along the marshy 
: eles a distance of three- 
quarters of a mile when the horse fell ex- 
1. The young man now claimed his par- 
the inhuman General ordered him to 


| i 


Fae 1 


and given value 
eth 


pioneers is one of continued hardship, growing 


of a. 


farmer. The following is from the New York 


„We have been shown [says a correspondent of the 


its history. It is claimed that the grain makes an N 


the common kinds, if forty bushe's can be raised on 


are abundant at $20 per month and board. The. 
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Composition of the Band --- Father 
Dealy and Bishop Dwenger. 


| How the Pilgrims Amused Them- 


selves During the Voyage, 


Quasi-Conversion of Jarrett and Palm- 
er, of “‘ Black-Crook” Fame. 


Programme of Religious Services 
on Shipboard. | 


ote —— N 
ARD PEREIRE, 

me Havre, May 27, 1874, } 
Last year a pilgrimage of English Catholics— 
chiefly noblemen's families, carefully selected 
for their social standing—left London for Paray- 
le-Monial, one of the French shrines, and met 
with so much notice by the way as to set a fash- 
ion in the matter of pilgrimages which our 
American Catholics have hastened, with that 
talent for imitation of anything noble or snob- 
dish for which we Americans are so famous, to 
copy. A suggestion of a pilgrimage of American 
Catholics to Rome was thrown ont several weeks 
ago in a Catholic journal of New York. Numer. 
ous replies were called forth, and, after the rejec- 
tion of many applications, the reduction of the 
number originally proposed, the band of pilgrims 
now on board the Pereire, in the harbor of Havre, 
was formed. 

It isn’t an aristocratic band, or a snobbish, like 
its English model. A more democratic band I 
defy you to collect from all parts of the country; 
and , : 

A MORE INCONGRUOUS MASS 

of human nature was never before confined at 
sea, The manner of forming the band inevita- 
bly led to this incongruity in social position, 
education, opinion, and eveu nationality. There 
are half-a-dozen different nationalities on board. 
Father Dealy, an Irish-American priest, of the 
Society of Jesus,—a very learned, austere man, 
—heads a delegation of Irish and Irish-Ameri- 
cans from New York and New Jersey. Bishop 
Dwenger of Fort Wayne,—a burly, good-natur- 
ed, in factajolly divine,—has a following of 
Germans mainly, though there are several 
Americans from the West algo with him. Judge 
Theard, of New Orleans,—a French Creole, and 
evidently aman superior to the majority of 
those in the band,—is the central figure of a 
numerous delegation from Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi. The Vicar-General of Texas leads a 
small group of Spanish-Americans, who dress 
like rancheros, and talk a gibberish which ap- 

ars a mystery to most of the other passengers, 

apt. A. G. Clary, of the United States Navy, is 
the centre of a group of natives from Baltimore. 
Washington, and Richmond. Singularly enough, 
several of the k.tter delegation belong to 
THE SEaiMES FAMILY, 

of Virginia and Alabama; and, as we 
Cherbourg this morning, the scene of the final 
discomfiture of their piratical cousin, Raphael 
Semmes, of Alabama fame—they noted the fa- 
mous locality as curiously as the remainder of the 
passengers. Two sons of this family—students 
at the Jesuit College at Georgetown, D. CO.—are 
delegated as standard-bearers of the pilgrims, 
and will bear into Rome and to the Vatican an 
American flag embellished with several religious 
mottos. The exact propriety or significance of 


this I do not know, but the pilgrims attach consid- 


erable importance to both the act of taking the 
American flag unf uriod through Victor Emanuel’s 
dominions into beleaguered Rome (as good Cath- 
olics look on it) and to the fact that it is borne 
by boys, whose fathers, less than a decade ago, 
perished in ighting. 
AMONG OTHER OFFERINGS 
borne by the pilgrims are 15,000 francs in gold 
contributed to the Pope by the Catholic Union of 
New York, and 5,000 francs subscribed by the 
Xavier College Sodality, also of New York. At 
Lourdes, whither the pilgrims go on leaving 
Paris, to visit the shnne of the Sacred Heart of 
the Blessed Virgin, a heart made of gold, about 
half a foot in diameter, will be deposited. 
It is a contribution of the students of St. John's 
College at Fordham, N. Y., and the name of 
each student is engraved upon the offering. 
Each pilgrim conveys some individual offering 
to the sérine at Lourdes, theoretically in redemp- 
tion of some vow made to the Virgin. 
Notwithstanding the peculiar incongruity in 
character of the pilgrims, they have dwelt to- 
gether during the tedious ten days past in sin- 
gular unanimity and harmony. 
FATHER DEALY AND BISHOP DWENGER 
both claimed to be the official head of the band, 
—the former as the special delegate and repre- 
sentative of Archbishop McCloskey, of New 
York; the latter asthe ranking divine present. 
No serious dispute resulted from these claims, — 
Father Dealy 40.75 | yielding the leadership 
tothe Bishop. The Father, however, has led 
services in the first cabin, aud the Bishop has 
devoted his time io the conduct of services in 
the second cabin. That is, what time he has not 
devoted to smoking, and to general good-na- 
tured discussion on the deck and in the smok- 
ing-room. The Bishop has been the so- 
cial life of the ship, relieving the voy- 
age of much of its monotony by his 
constant fund of good humor. In fact, the pil- 
grims generally hate been anything but the 
regulation sackcloth “Wnd sandal-footed ideal 
pilgrim of the past. The modern pilgrim smokes, 
drinks, discusses politics, reads the papers {they 
left New York with Wilkes’ Spirit in d, and 
were the first to try La Vie Parisienne when we 
touched at Brest), and enjoys himself generally. 
As for the pilgrimesses, they play as well 
as they count beads; and two of the prettiest 
Lmight say the only two pretty ones) have in- 
lulged in the liveliest sort of innocent flirtations 
with two outside barbarians from New York. The 
first day out, one of the priests sang one or two 
comie songs for the amusement of three or four 
others, and certainly succeeded, if their laugh- 
ter was any sort of indication that they enjoyed 
the fun or music. Whether the spirit of fun or 
the religious fervor of the pilgrims was the at- 
traction or not, I do not know; but I may add 
that one result of the voyage has been a quasi 
conversion of 
MESSRS. JARRETT 4 PALMER, 
ma of Booth’s Theatre, ana formerly of 
Niblo’s Garden under the ola and long regime of 
The Black Crook.” The former was always of 
a ieligious mood; and Palmer, who is looked 
upon as the wicked partser in the concern, 
has frequently attended devotions on shipboard, 
and has made vows to abandon the production 
of spectacles at his theatre. Bishop Dwenger. 
in conversation with the two managers, whose 
connection with The Biack Crook” he knew 
nothing about, stated at length his love of good 
historical and moral dramas, and his utter ab- 
horrence of such debasing plays as The Black 
Crook.” Paimer, who hates giving up his favor- 
ite sins (abd speculations), endeavored to con- 
vince the Bishop that The Black Crook,” as 
he had seen it in Fort Wayne, was an abortion ; 
but, in the end, confided to the Bishop his in- 
tention to abandon spectacle,—adding (with an 
eye to business) that he intended to produce im 
unparalleled magnificence the standard dramas 
with such artists as Booth, Jefferson, MoCul- 
lough, Cushman. etc. 
3 THE RELIGIOUS SERVICES 
held on board by the Pilgrims have consisted 
of the following: 
First—Each morning at daybreak, masses 
were said in both cabins,—Bishop Dwenger offi- 
ciating in the second where the majority of the 
iigrims worshiped ; and Father in the 
rat cabin, shane Mee ae gg en 
Second—After ast each morning, 2 
ual meditations on the principal truths of the 
yirtues of the Sacred Heart of the 
in the first cabin; and instructions by Bishop 


nger on the truths of religion, in the sec- 


evening, the Litanyof the 
i calendar was recited. 
igrims Gere too sick on the first Sab- 
ter sailing to attempt mass; but, on the 
second Sunday out, no less than five were said,— 
the first by Father E. i 
of Indiana; Fatber John N. um, of Brook- 
lyn ; Father Julian Benoit, Vicar-General, of In- 
diana;—and two by Bishop Dwenger, one of 
which was attended by the sailors of the Pereire. 
The services have occasioned some 
. CURIOUS SCENES 
in the first cabin. 


groups, 


12 5 
at. almost table, wine circulated 

— — 
g 


b 


Sees 


None failed, at least. to 


O 


1 


Thou sittest, in thy robes of grief, 
A Rachel yet uncomforted ! 


And once again the organ swells, 
Once more the flag is half-way hung, 
And yet again the mournful bells 
In all thy steeple-towers are rung. 


And I, obedient to thy will, 
Have come a simple wreath to lay, 
uous, on a grave that still 
sweet with all the flowers of May. 


I take, with awe, the task assigned; 
It may be that my friend might miss, 
In his new sphere of heart and mind, 
Some token from my hand in this, 


By many s tender memory moved 
t my thought I send; 
the cause he loved 
Is the best record of its friend. 


What hath been said, I can but say; 
All know the work thet brave man 
For he wae open as the day, 8 3 
And nothing of himseif he hid. 


No trumpet sounded in his ear,— 

He saw hot Sinai's cloud and fame; 
But never yet to Hebrew seer 

A clearer voice of duty came. 


* 


He set his face against the blast, 
His 422 the flint y ehard, 
Till the service grew, at 
Its own exceeding great re 


The fixed star of his faith, through all 
Loss, doubt, and peril, shone the same, 
As, thro a night of storm, some tall, 
1 lifte ita steady flame, 
Beyond the dust and smoke he saw 
The sheaves of Freedom’s large increase, 
The holy fanes of Equal Law, 
The New Jerusalem of Peace. 


No wail was in his voice,—none heard, 

When Treason’s storm-cloud blackest grew, 
The weakness of a doubtful world ; 
His duty, and the end, ha knew, * 


The first to the first to spare; 
When once the tile ensigns fell, 

He stretched out hands of generous care 
To lift the foe he fought so well. 


For there was nothing base, or 
Or craven, in his soul’s broad 
Forgiving all things pe 
He hated only wrong 


6 A bed, 
e memories er an 
Took from his life a 2 sone date, 

And in himself embodied stood, 


How felt the greed of gold and place, * 
The venal crew that schemed and planned, 
The fine scorn of that haughty face, 
The spurning of that bribeless hand! 


If than Rome’s Tribunes statelier 
He wore his Senatorial robe, 

His lofty port was all for her, 
The one dear spot on all the globe, 


If to the master’s plea he gave 

The vast contempt his manhood felt, 
He saw a broth: r in the slave, 

With Man as Equal man he dealt. 


Proud was he? If his nce kept 
Its ndeur whereso’er he trod, 
As if from Plutarch“ gallery stepped 

The hero and the demi-god, 


small, 
plan; 
Man. 


seach his ear, 
Nor want nor woe appealed in vain; 
The homesick soldier knew his cheer, 
And blessed him from his of 


Bafely his dearest friends may own 
Tne slight defects he never hid, 

The surface-blemish in the stone 
Of the tall, d. 


Suffice it that he never brought 
His conscience to the pubdlic mart; 
But lived himself the truth he taugb 
White-souled, clean-handed, pure 


What if he felt the natural pride 

Of power in noble use, too true 
With thin humilities to hide 

The work he did, the lore he knew? 


heart. 


Was he not just? Was any wronged 
By that assured self-estimate ? 

He took but what to him belénged, 
Unenvious of another’s state, 


Well might he heed the words he spake, 
And scan with care the written page 
Through which he still shall werm and wake 
The of men from age to age. 


Ab! who shall blame him now because 
He solaced thus his hours of pain! 

Should not the o’erworn thresher pause, 
And hold to light his golden grain ? 


No sense of humor dropped its ou 

On the hard ways his purpose went; 
Small play of fancy lightened toil ; 
He spake alone the ig he meant, 


He cherished, void of selfish. ends, 
The social courtesies that bless 

And sweeten life, and loved his friends 
With most unworldly tenderness, 


But still his tired eyes rarely learned 
The glad relief by Nature brought; 

Her mountain- never turned 
His current of persistent thought, 


The sea rolled chorus to his speech ; 
The pine-grove whispered of his theme 4 
Where er he wandered, rock and beach 
Were Forum and the Academe, 


The sensuous joy from all things fair 
His strenuous t of soul repressed, 

And left from youth to silvered hair 
Few hours for none for rest, 


For all his life was poor without; 
O Nature ! make the last amends 7 

Train all thy flowers his grave abou 
And make thy birds his 


Revive again, thon Summer-rain, 
The broken turf upon his bed ! 

Breathe, Summer-wind, thy tenderest strain 
Of low, sweet music ! 


Nor cant nor poor solicitudes 
Made weak his life great argument; 
Bmall leisure his for frames and moods 
Who followed Duty where she went. 


The broad, fair fields, of God he saw 
Beyond the b narrow hound: 
truths he molded into law, 
In Christ's beautitudes he found, 


His State-craft was the Golden Rule, 
His right of vote a sacred trust; 
Clear, over threat and ridicule, 
All heard his challenge: “Is it just?” 


And, when the hour supreme had come, 
Not for himself a thought he gave: 

In that last of martyrdom, 
His care was for the half-freed slave, 
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CHAPTER I. f 
N as she held the mug to the boy’s 
ps. a 


“Iocan only remember that I seemed to be 
burning up; and my mouth is still so dry 
parcbed !“ replied Jacques. | 

Lou called continually for water, and would 
sometimes scream at the top of your voice. But, 
thank Heaven, you are better now, dear; and 
the doctor thinks you will soon be well again.” 

Ian so thirsty! and I do not believe another 
cup of water would do any harm,“ said the lad. 
No, Jacques, not now,” answered the moth- 
er, soothingly. ** You must wait-awhile.” 

There was a knock at the front door. Madame 
waiting to be admitted. After ig for a 
few moments about the invalid, she asked, I 
there no means of alleviating his intense suffer- 
| ing from thirst ?“ 

Lon may allow him to drink freely now,” 
. eas 

„% BUT THE WATER IS EXHAUSTED, 
and the authorities dole it out but once a day. 


The Doctor paused thoughtfully, and said: 
„They are compelled to do so. The drought 
continues ; and it is feared the supply will soon 
be wholly cut off.” 

Jean thinks the fire last night might have 
been arrested but for the scarcity of water.” 

No doubt of it,” said the other, curtly, as 
3 went to the room in which the patient lay. 

any days passed, and Jacques was still con- 
fined to the house. His thirst continued una- 
bated; and at length Madame Guyot told him 
the reason she was unable to it. He re- 
maived silent for a long time, at last in- 
quired, thoughtfully, “‘ Mamma, does every one 
ee 

° many peop edo, m rejoined 
the mother, especially the A d 

te mamma, 
all, like air and 
it, a houses an . — 

Not exactly,” she returned, a little punal 
It was evideutly a new thought to her. 
minute she continued, Water is free, Jacques; 
but the labor of procuring it must be paid for. 
The rich can afford to dig weils; and you know 
a few of the wealthier class have aqueducts, 
which bring water from sp or lakes in the 
country. When there is a R they are 
amply supplied; while the poor depend on the 
public wells, and these always give out first.“ 

‘‘ WHY is THERE NO PUBLIC AQUEDUCT ?” 
asked the lad. 

Because those who feel the need of it haven't 
the means to a ee : ‘ 

„Mamma, said Jacques, after a “vou 
once told me that papa was rich pee ae 

Les, dear; but his factory was burned down 
at the time of the great co u, ten years 

o. 

“ Why didn't papa build an aqueduct for the 
poor when he was able? said the boy. 

“It would cost 4 great deal of money, my 
child.“ she replied; and we did not feel the 
need of it tneu.” 

It there had been plenty of water, couldn't 
his factory have been saved ?” 

Perhaps it might,” responded the mother: 
for it was believed at the time that the fire 
would have been extinguished if there had been 
a sufficient supply of water. There had been a 
severe drought that summer and autumn; and 
the rich were afraid to allow the firemen to use 
their reservoirs. 

At that time Jean Guyot entered; and, as he 
conversed with his wife on househoid matters, 
Jacques reclined on a lounge by the open win- 
dow, absorbed in thought. 

— adques’ recovery was slow; and his suffering 
made 

A DEEP AND LASTING IMPRESSION 

on his mind. Finally they were compelled to 
use water so muddy and brackish that even the 
swine would hardly accept it, save in the last ex- 
tremity. The boy’s moral powercame to his aid, 
after the convefsation above related; and he 
struggled manfully to conquer by patience what 
appeared to Lave no other immediate remedy. 


CHAPTER II. 

A dozen years have elapsed since the events 
recorded in the last chapter. Jean Guyot is 
dead. His son is now a young mah of 23, and is 
standing by the very bed in the little chamber 
where we first made his acquaintance. Madame 
Guyot is lying on the and the old doctor 
is at Jacques’ side. 

Dear Jacques, I am going,” she murmured 
almost inaudibly, and yet I would gladly have 
seen you and Annette married before my death; 
but Heaven's will be done.” The son did not 
reply. He knelt by the bedside, and held his 
mother’s hand 1m hia, ' 

It was your father’s wish,” she continued. 
“ You were betrothed in early childhood. 
Her parents died soon after; and she went to 
live with her uncle, who bas never favored your 
union.“ Jacques was still silent; and she pro- 
ceeded. ‘Since your illness, the year of the 
last great drought, you are much in 
character. You have grown melancholy, and I 
have tried in vain to bring back your naturally- 
cheerful temper. Remember my last request, 
Jacques ; 

REMEMBER YOUR DUTY TO ANNETTE.” 

In a few days all was over, and the 
young man was alone in the world; 
and yet why should he remain so? He hada 
comfortable house to live in; and his pros- 
pects were better than those of his c! for he 
was both industrious and economical. fact, 
he was already known as penurious; and people 
said he was constantly growing like his uocle,— 
an old miser who had lived iu a garret for fifty 
years, and died very rich, before Jacques was 


born, 

He'll be a perfect old curmudgeon,” said M. 
Pardee to his wife, as Annette was entering the 
house in company with a handsome young man. 
Jacques had just left, and was still walk- 
ing away from the house. 

‘What a contrast!” said Madame Pardee. 
2 Ithink Victor is much attached to the 


Attached!“ exclaimed the husband; of 
course he is. And he will soon become partner 
in the establishment where he is now employed. 
Guyot is a slow, timid fellow, who will never be 
worth anything, because he is afraid to branch 
out. . 

‘* Uncle,” said Annette, coming into the room, 
I bave almost made up my mind thas you are 


right. 
JACQUES IS 80 SLOW, 

and n — 2 1 
year or two. otoer girls are ali gettin 
ried ; and they say I am a fool to be 80 : t 

whenever you do make up your mind, j 
let us know,” said the uncle sternly. 
_ long after, Jacques received 
note : 
Du Sn: Our patience is exhausted. An- 
nette wishes me to say that your Jast conversa- 
tion with ber had br ; 


the room nervoualy, and then threw 
the lounge. 


1 net hp eee ho 
„„to give her up, wi er 


-bones!” ye 
boy to nis mates, as wers at play 
roadside, It was a good. many years after 
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of scorn at him as they rode by 


Let me read 


community free of 
After a slight 


you 


WIL.” 


HIS 
He paused to wipe his spectacles, 
gan in a measured tone,— 


„This is the 
faded. What I Shall now read was 
written 


* By 


o the 
water! Only yes my eyes 
Sey te Sed of oars upon in their measured fall 


‘Ase child might waigh d diamond, sunned to still its 


Besutiful I named the river, and the upward, flashing 


Mill River, 


ill 


e, the officer 


ON THE DAY OF HIS DEA 
and is very brief: 


and 


| 2 
— H. Temple 


May 16, 1874. 
water! O the 


Or'gus sans apes Oe eae tea ee 
0 the treacherous, still water | o the terrible, strong 
Wr nee 2 eee 1 
Would that we had seen the sun darkened ere its course 
OF the night U full o thunder, wakening us, every 
Just 2 yond darkly telling of the danger we 


uld sh 
But the fair, deceitful water; but the trescherous, still 


Crept and crept, and 

with froth was 
Then, with its sole strength 
; a door 


And the 


for lever, made unte iteelf 


And leapt through with angry roar. hl 
O the terrible strong water! Traitorous tool of wreck 
| and slaughterd 

Once the patientest of slaves; now its fierce, uplifted 

waves, 7 

Mastering its recent masters, work us nothing bat dis- 
Ahl the ruin. Ah! the wreck, growing out of ome 
Ot — ——— Ob! forthe wailing, high 
For the bursting of the waters and the hearts and 


undone; 
pain sown twixt the 


the sun, 
—Howard Glyndon in the New York Independent, 
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* gcholarship, he was taken from 


Charles Knighs. 2 
8 e r r ork: 6. F. Putnam e Sn. 


. Asan author and @ publisher, the name of 
Charles Knight will be long and honorably re- 
membered among the literary lights of England. 
During an active career, which extended over 


at the kindred professions of writing and print- 
ing, doing such good work at both as to gain the 
esteem and applause of his countrymen and the 
‘substantial rewards of fortune. But it is for 
his early, persistent, and successful labors in 
the diffusion af a cheap and wholesome litera- 
ture, that the pleasantest and most grateful 
memories of him will be cherished. Many have 
secured fortune by their talents and reputation 


by their genius; but few have, like Charles 


Knight, secured to themselves both wealth and 
fame, while consecrating their energies and 


abilities, with a single-hearted to the 


‘fmprovement and elevation of the humbler 


classes of their fellow-beings. It is with a feel- 
ing of respect and reverence, which we do not 
yield to the most brilliant achievements of mere 
intellect and learning, that we contemplate the 
noble career which is portrayed in the simple 
apd manly words of this sutobiography. 

Mr. Kniglat was born in Windsor, England, 
March 15, 17:91. His mother died in his infancy, 
and, the only child of a widowed father, he grew 
up in the solitude of a desolate household. With 
passionate caresses and an incessant solicitude, 
his father endwavored to supply to him the loss 


ot a mother’s tender care, and the companion- 


ship of brothers and sisters. Books were plen- 
tiful about him; and in their society be passed 
his happiest hours. His education was pursued 
in a desultory fash alternately at school and 
‘under private — At 14, just af rom mind 
bad become stimulated to an ambition for sound 
the somewhat 
famous classical school of Dr. Nichols, at Ealing, 
where had had been at study two years, and ap- 

ticed to his father’s trade of bookselling. 
The change was un atable to the lad, for he 
already bad fond literary aspirations; yet, with 
that patient submission to the control of ci 
Standes, and that resolution to improve adve 
conditions, which through his life were teliing 
traits in his character, he accepted the destiny 
which decreed him at and diligently 
applied himself to the pursuits connecied with 
hus craft. 


When he had reached his 16th year, he be- 
pame engrossed in bibliomania, and for some 
time gave himself up to the search for old and 
rare volimes. This occupation was of lasting 
advantage in widening his knowledge of books 
and authors. Before — suiting te vee oa 
concluded, the of ex is vocation 
by the 14 had taken distinct 
shape in his mind. Iu 1812, his trade being 

and his majority attained, he went to 

to acquire, by a short service on the ro- 

staff of a daily paper, some instruction 

the art of conducting a journal. Returning 


Zxpress,—sharing with his father the proprie- 
ip, —he f alone the responsible posi- 
tion of editor. Tho noble aim which he set for 


himself on entering the career of the journalist 
was that of the reformer and the educator. As 


rote 


on the Poor, Diffusion of Religion, Knowl- 
edge, Public Economy. I shail adopt the opin- 
Ions of no sect of men in Church or State; but 
i myself on all points.” From these 
principles, established at the beginning of his 
public whine never swerved. A sense of the moral 
responsibility of a nubiioc writer deeply impressed 
iately felt, or a trust in his motive and 
his ju — lending a weight to his 
words, w no amount of talent divorced from 
rineiple could have secured to them. 


passionate, or 


as 
8 In all 


posed 
upon each 
ot 5 * 


be 
eir 


often ’ 
mitted. It was not until 1814 that the Times 


was printed by steam machinery. Prior to this, 


do men, gen | with ali their strength at the 
coul 


provide but 250 impressions 
of mechanical labor were high, and there was a 


a A of 8 pence per pound on paper. 

many newspapers ventured u 

writing, and those which did —. 57 
of actions for libel. Both Government and peo- 


the army was was wholly forbidden to —— 
al comment. It was in March, 18 
and Leigh Hunt were convicted of li 


Prince- ut in the 


aud sentenced to a fine of £1,000 and 


Such were some of the difficulties which, little 
more than fifty years ago, the newspa- 
| hinderi free speech, ham- 

ocation la- 


He 


tht 


2 


Work 
— 


dulgentiy engaged in the 


and Autobiogra 


and panton for 1869. The 9th of March. 
1873, his life came gently to its close; while his 
wife, the loved companion of ight years, 
and his cherished daughters, w tenderly 
by his pillow. . 

There was much in the life-work of Mr. 
Knight that was identical with that of the Cham- 


burg, were toiling for the same ends,—the diffu- 
sion of knowledge among the working classes, 
and through much the same instrumeatalities. 
Edinburg J 


The Chambers’ 

sheet at 3 half-pence, was established but 
weeks before publication of the Penny 
M „ Cha 3’ Ency beg 
in 1859, and continued un 
ee in 1868. 


* 


. Ur exertion, as did the 
Chambers brothers; but, actuated by the same 
humane desire to improve his race, he gave, like 
hem, ee means and his energies to the cause of 
„ making knowledge a common possession in- 
stead of an exclusive privilege.” Like them he 
will be remembered as a benefactor by the hum- 
ble readers of Great Britain, and by the refined 


mr ig: AS : 

The passages ” comprised in the book before 
us have been selected from the original three- 
volumed edition published in England. Enough 
has been retained in their present condensed 
form to satisfy the curiosity and sustain the in- 
terest of the American reader. The history of 
Mr. Knight's career as a publisher and man of 
letters necessarily inciudes anecdotes and remi- 
niscences Of many distinguished men of En- 
gland. But little account is given of his social 
lite, yet he was brought into pleasant and friend- 
ly business-relations with a e circle of the 
leading spirits of London. alling into his 
company at amy time, we immediately enter into 
the society of other activdand earnest intellects; 
and, when we take our leave of him and them, 
we feel that it has been good for us to dwell, for 
even a few brief moments, with people of such 
exalied aims and character. 


The European Teur ef a Sright 
Woman. 


BEATEN PATHS; om, A Wotan Vacation, By 
Mrs, ELLA W. THompson, limo. pp. 274 New 
York: Lee & Shepard, 


Though one has been nourished on a diet of 
travelers’ note-books from the days since he was 
first able to spell in his primer, one will sit 
down to this little volume with the heartiest rel- 
ish, it is so racy, and spicy, and well-flavored. 
Its author is one of the cleverest and wittiest 
women in Boston; and, moreover, is one of 
those, as she herself confesses, ‘‘ who would 
rather havean India shawlany day than the 


puffrage.” There may not be any visible con- 


nection between the two facts in the mere state- 
ment, but there is a very close union sustained 
in her volume, Shrewd and sharp-witted as only 


all that is best worth seeing in Europe, and 
passing the keenest, subtlest judgments on 
everybody and everything, she is still the wom- 
anliest little woman that ever awore fealty to 
her own sex and—the other. Joining her Euro- 
pean fortunes, for better or worse, to six other 


dauntiessly crossed the Atlantic, and trod the 
“ beaten paths” of Great Britain and the Con- 
tinent to excellent purpose. * 
Her little record of the tour is as ehock-full 
of information ae a guide-book, and has what a 
guide-book never boasted, a sprighly anecdote 
or u humorsome comment packed in every crevice 
and cranny. In short, it is the stockiest little 
portfolio that ever closed on a traveler's pen- 
sketches. She went where everybody else goes, 
but she by no means did, and heard, and saw 
just what everybody else does. She had ways all 
her owh of using ber senses, and the ‘‘ cutest” 
Yankee faculty of describing the novelties that 
impressed them. It is infinitely diverting to go 
— with her. 2 she N — 8, or tires, or 
gets stupid; and ber fresh, lively spirit invests 
the most hackneyed scenes with a new interest. 
We make room for a few extracts from her 
pages, which will show, better than a multitude 
of our words, how piquant and decided an indi- 
viduality she has: 
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frozen by early neglect. men 
vented trees, their first attempt must have looked like 
a poplar. 
Many reasons have been given for the fall of Napo- 
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and scholarly as a man of talent, enterprise, and | 


a bright woman can be, viewing with a lynx's eye | 
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is from the 


these principles rest; in the non-omissi 


A a, aed ;? * 4 


The Catvinistic Fetich. | 

eee a ag ta on, DocTRINALIEM 2 

L pp. . New York: Dodd k Mk. 
Had Mr. Miller but studied his mother-tongue 
as he has theology during the past thirty years, 
he would have been able to compose this book of 
his in the simple, intelligible English which is 
universally used and understood in his native 
country. Asitis, he has written it in a dialect 
which is almost as foreign and puzzling as the 
language of Chaucer. It is curious that one 
whose business it is to teach and to preach, 
should not, m the beginning, have mas- 
tered the vernacular by which he must 
convey his ideas to pupils and bearers. 
It is hard enough, when words are clearest, to 
comprehend the dogmas of theology, with their 
fine distinctions and mysterious abstractions ; 
but, when they are expressed in a jargon as 
different from pure English as provincial French 
the difficulty is rendered 
It is the more a pity\ 


well-nigh insurmounteble. 
Mr. Miller were 


in the present case, because, if 


bers brothers. He in London, and they in Edin- F to speak incidly, we are sure he would prove « 


formidable antagonist to the skillful polemic, 
Dr. Hodge. . m 

From what we are able now, at the expense of 
some paing, to interpret, Mr. Miller dis- 
covered many a vulnerable spot in the ment 
of the great theologian of Princeton. If he were 
only able, by means of straightforward speech, 
to expose these weak and unsound places in a bold 
light, then were a good work accomplished in rid- 
ding Calvinism of superstition, Mr. Miller 
unites good-nature to bravery. It requires 
courage—and he a Princeton Presbyterian, too— 
to tell Dr. Hodge to his face that there is 
idolatry in his religion; that he has made a 
fetich of his God, and his Bible, and his Church, 
and of repentance, prayer, almsgiving, preach- 
ing, and faith. The plain assertion, with a fair 
support of proof, must make the good Doctor 
squirm, But Mr. Miller is perfectly suave and 
courteous while impaling bis victim. He smiles. 
benignly throughout the operation. 

Mr. Miller may be called the Dr. Swing of 
Princeton, His religion seems to bear the re- 
lation to Dr. Hodge’s theology that Dr. Swing’s 


‘faith does to Dr. Patton's. There is the same 


rational sense and, above all, the same Divine 
charity, init. As we have said above, if he were 
but a master of the art of plain writing, the ma- 
jority of the public would take great pleasure in 
reading him. 


Charles Sumner, 

LIFE AND PUBLIC SERVICES OF CHARLES 
SUMNER, By ©. Epwamps Lester, Author of 
“Gi and Shame of England, “ ete, 8 vo., pp. 596. 

New York: United States Publishing Company, 
This volume has followed too soon upon the 
death of the great Massachusetts Senatar to be 
the full and finished memorial of him which his 
friends and the nation will demand. It is pre- 
pared in the interests of the subscription-trade, 
and written to sell rather than to do adequate 


noblest patriots, and ablest statesmen, who have 
yet risen up to defend and cherish the country 
that has given them birth. The author was in- 
deed a personal acquaintance and admirer of 
Mr. Sumner, and has bad some previous practice 
in book-making ; but these — are not 
sufficient to constitute bim the proper Bistorian 
of aman who has long stood among the fore- 
most in the American blie. To some one 
of the many men of ripe culture who bave grown 
up with him in his nativé city, who are intimate- 
ly familiar with the institutions of Massachusetts 
and with the private as well as public career of 
Sumner, the duty should be assigned of correct- 
ing and completely portraving his character and 
course of action, for the benefit of his oountry- 
men. 

Meanwhile, the sketch here presented is not 
destitute of advantages. It offers in a coherent 
form an outline of the publie life and services 
of Sumner. There is little added to the knoul- 
edge which an iſſtelligent re of the news- 
papers has already imparted, but it is something 
to have that knowledge at hand compact! - 
ranged for reference or review. A fine steel por- 
trait adorns the volume, which is in every respect 
tastefully published. 


Constitutional Limitations... 


ATIONS WHICH REST ON THE LEGISLA- 
TIVE POWER OF THE STATES OF THE 
AMERICAN UNION, By Tomas M. Cooney, 
LL. D., one of the Justices of the Supreme Court of 
Michigne, and Jay Professor of Law in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Third Edition, with Considera- 
ble Additions,Giving the Results of the Recent Cases. 
8 vo., pp. 827. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. : 
The fret edition of this work immediately 
placed its author in the foremost rank of Ameri- 
can legal writexs,—on a levei with Kent, Story, 
and Greenleaf. The Constitutional Limitations 


won its way till it was recognized as the stand- 


ard work on American constitutional law, equal 


at least to those of Story and Smith iu authority, 
and superior to them in that it embodied the 
results of the latest decisions on the subject. 


questions there has been frequent reference 
by the Judges to Judge Cooley's book, and it is 
ways mentioned with the highest respect. 

The value of a law—book lies in the correctness 
of the principles it enunciates ; in the fullness of 
of the referenees to the judicial decisions o ich 
any- 
thing essentialto an exhaustive treatment of the 
subject. In al these respects Judge Cooley's 
book is a model. A glance at the contents is 
sufficient to show how complete the work is. The 
style is clear and concise. 


| The Etermal City. 

ROME ASIT I. BEN Reminisences or a Vivir 20 
TAE Urry oF THE Casares, By Mrs. H. R. Scorr, 
Author of “ Day-Dawn in Africa,” “ Glimpses of 
Life in Africa.” With Illustrations. Iamo., pp. 
291. Philadelphia: J. B. Lappincott & Co, 

The above is a readable transcript of travel, 
and, to those whoare not familiar with the treas- 
ures of Rome, will have some value. It does not 
supply any particular want, as the author, in her 
preface, expresses the hope that it may. Too 
many ample and able volumes have been devoted 


-| to the Eternal City to leave much need of any- 


thing further being written, unless it be by 
seme inspired u that can give a welcome 
freshness or brilliancy to facts already im ' 
Mrs. Scott bas honestly striven to e her 
book of service as a guide to the traveler, or as 
a teacher to those who must stay at home. Her 
talent for selecting and arranging matters worth 
recording is not conspicuous, but she has some 
faculty for narration, and her earnest desire te 
be useful is at least conciliatory. The book is 
Ulustrated with @ profusion of good engravings. 


The Domestic Relations. 

A TREATISE ON THE LAW OF THE DOMESTIC 
RELATIONS: EmpractnG Hvuspanp anv WIFE, 
PaRENT AND CHILD, GUARDIAN AND Warp, Inran 
CY, AND MasTER AND SERVANT. By James Scuovu- 
Ler, Author of A Treatise on the Law of Personal 
Property.” Second wo., pp. 710, Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co, 

The second edition of this work presents the 
law to the profession as it stands at present. It 
has been revised in the light of the late discus- 
sions on the subjectof which it treats, The 
late cases have been assimilated with the text, 
as well as with the foot-notes, to the number of 
about 1.000. This, as every lawyer knows, must 
have involved an immense amount of labor on 
the part of the author. It is labor, however, for 
which the profession will be grateful. - 


Books Received. 
AMERICAN PIONEERS AND PATRIOTS, Davw 
Crockett: Hus Hern aan ADVENTURES. 1 — 
8. C. Aorr. 12mo., pp. 350. New York: 1 


Mead. | 
WONDROUS STRANGE: A Nor. By Mrs, C. J. 
Kate Kennedy” * 


cott & Co. 

3 

RAUL CLIFFORD. By Sir Fenn Bouwss Lyt- 
TON, Rect, — 862. Philadelphia: J, B. 
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justice to the memory of one of the bravest men, 


A TREATISE ON THE CONSTITUTIONAL LIMIT: © 


In the most recent decisions on constitutional 


SPARKS OF SCIENCE. 


PISCICULTURE IN MICHIGAN. 
Mr. N. W. Clark, the Michigan pisciculturiat, 
placed, last November, in the State hatching- 
boxes, 1,800,000 eggs of the whitefish. Ninety 
per cent of these were hatched. Since March 


an 


in 194 lakes and rivers in Michigan. 
| 5 CIRCULAR SAWS. 
. The smallest circular saws in use are those 
employed in the manufacture of gold-pens, and 
are a half-inch in diameter. It is said that some 
of the sarco of ient Egypt bear the 
marks of — heen hollowed th with tools 
of the erown or cylinder saw order. 

TRANSFUSION OF BLOOD. 

It is stated in the Dresden papers that, seven- 
teen different times in the past year, the experi- 
ment of infusing lamb’s blood into the human 
subject has been successfully performed in the 
hospitals of that city. In the first case, the pa- 
tient had long suffered from pulmonary disease, 
and the immediate effect of operation was to 
raise the pulse and impart an increased sense of 
strength. | 

“SQUIBRELS IN A HOLLOW TREE. 
4 correspondent of Hardwicke's Science- 
Gossip states that a hollow tree was cut down in 
Kent, last February, when out tumbled upwards 
of thirty squirrels, most of which were dormant 
or in a state of semi-sleep. On being roused, 
they dispersed to yarious parts of the copse. 
They had stored alarge stock of nuts in the 
hollow. It is common to find squirrels thus 
stowed away for the winter, but not often in 
such numbers together. 
PHOTOGRAPHING ON SILK. 

Silk thorough!y:impregnated with the bichro- 
mate of potash presents a very sensitive photo- 
graphic surface. Thus prevared, any shapes cut 
out Of tin and laid upon it may be beautifully 
imprinted by the sun, and in tints, according to 
the color of the silk. A white on a very light 
silk shows a delicate pale- red impression; a red- 
dish tiot takes a still deeper shade of red in the 
pattern, etc. Feru-leaves, arranged to suit the 
taste, and kept flat by a sheet of glass, can be 
imprinted in the same way, 

CELERY. 

Celery, in ite wild state, is found in Britain 
and in most countries of Europe. It 1s a coarse, 
rank weed, with a penetrating, offensive odor, a 
bitterish, acrid taste, and almost poisonous quati- 
ties. It grows along ditches and in wet places, 
attaining a height of about 2 feet. It is oom- 
monly called smallage, or smellage, and belongs 
to the genus Apium, of the er Umbellifere. 
By cultivation this ugly weed undergoes a mar- 
velous transformation, and becomes a delicious 
edible, with a pleasantly-sweetish and aromatic 
flavor, and a delicate texture. A species of the 
Apium grows abundantly on the shore of Oape 
Horn, and on Staten Ieland. It is a large and 
luxuriant plant, and is nearly as wholesome and 
palatable in its wild state as the garden-celery. 


° PRESERVATION OF PHOTOGRAPHS. 


A simple invention for the preservation of 
cards, photographs, ete., from injury by mois- 
ture or dirt, cousists of a preparation of gutta- 
percha in solution. The liquid is thrown, in a 
very fine spray, over the article, by an atomizer. 
When the liquid has in part evaporated, which it 
soon does, it leaves the object coated over with 
a thin, transluseent film, impervieus to water. 
The gutta-percha should first be purified, and it 
then is soluble in chloroform or ether. The pro- 
cess of dissolving the gum is in itself purifying. 
A dfawing or photograph protected by this film 
ean be washed with safety. The preparation 
softens at a temperature of 150 deg. Fahr.: but 
to this only a rare accident would subject it. 

STRENGTH OF STONES. 

Experiments in order to test the strength of 
stones to resist compression, has been made by 
piacing a cubic inch of each between two steel 
plates, and charging it with increasing weight 
until it is ernshed. For convenience sake, this 
weight is applied by means of a lever, so as to 
obviate the necessity of actually handling the 
hundreds and thousands pounds required,—one 
ok more sliding weights on a strong beam being 
sufficient. Ihe results of this experiment, as 
given by an exchange, are copied in the fallow- 
ing table. The number of pounds noted is that 
which the subtance will bear without crushing: 
Inferior pale brick 


, Common gold brick 


Hard brick 
Preased Philadelphia brick 
New England granite 
ItaHan marble 
A PETRIFIED BODY. 

The remains of f Woman, which had reposed 
in a grave in the cemetery near Wheeling, W. 
Va., for six or eight years, wers recently, disin- 
terred in order to remove them to another place. 
Much difficulty was experienced in raising them, 
the weight was so excessive. On opening the 
coffin the body was found, from the neck to the 
feet, to bea perfect specimen of petrifaction. 
The form was full and soand; the feet, which 
were incased in gaiters, filled them as eompletely 
as a living subject, and the hands and arms were 
plump and hardas a rock. The clothing was 
in an excellent state of preservation,—the fabrie 
proving, when tested, to be — strong. The 
head, however, had suffered the decay ineident 
to the period of time it had lain in the ground. 
None of the bodies which rested in close prox- 
imity to this had undergone a similar change. 

PRIZES FOR INVENTIONS. 

For the encouragement of inventors, the va- 
rious scientific societies of Europe offer « large 
number of prizes for certain practical improve- 
ments. Among these may be mentioned a ready 
means of reproducing designs by artists, as sur- 
face-blocks, possessing sufficient relief to admit 
of their being worked at the steam-press sharply 
and without blur; an economical and permanent 
means of telegraphing through whinsulated 
wires, between places not less than 1,000 miles 
apart; an improved diving-apparatus, in which 

livers may work free from the mconvenience of 
great 3 and at greater depths than by the 
use of the diving-bell, helmet, or other existing 
8 plans for the construction of an effi- 

nt and seaworthy yessel,—one that, when per- 
forated either by shot or accident and filled with 
water, will in part maintain her floating power; 
and an electric condenser, which shall combine 
high capacity with small bulk and small residual 
charge. 

. AN UNFORTUNATE Man 

Some months ago, the little Island of Niceroa, 
in the Grecian Arebipeiago; was shaken by a 
series of earthquakes, which did much damage, 
and culminated in the bursting of the highest 
peak on the island, and the discharge of a flood 
of steam and boiling water, which threatened to 


- Inundate the whole island and destroy every liv- | 


ing thing on it. The mountain, however, sud- 
denly ceased to boil over, and it was hoped for a 
time there would be no recurrence of the un- 
pleasant phenomena. Bat, the other day, the 
mountain resumed its horrid belchings, emitting 
such volumes of scalding water that existence on 
the island has become almost intolerable. The 
ground ig convulsed with earthquakes, and the 
people have taken to the open fields, where they 
are safer than in their tottering homes. A scar- 
city of provisions is added to their other trou- 
bles; and, without houses, without food, and a 
monster in view perpetually ing out streams 
of boiling water, menacing — with a horrible 
death, their condition is by no means enviable. 


PET SPIDERS. 

A writer in the American Naturalist gives an 
interesting account of his experience in taming 
a pair of spiders, of the genus Lycosa. These 
spiders never build a web, but wander for their 
prey, hiding under stones, or burrowing in the 
ground, They are large and stout, and covered 
with hair; and some of them, as the tarantula, 


fest social qualities; but these, after their first 
tear of each other was overcome, became exceed- 
ly friendly. In the beginning of their ac- 


23, he has distributed 1,500,000 young whitefish 


to give them the ad van 


eof 
o 
one 
corner, o y ving the 
house-spider, they recovered their spirita, and 
were as lively asever. Earth was provided for 
them in which to burrow and hide, if they chose. 
But civilization had probably deranged their 
natural instincts; for, though they dug holes in 
it, they were irregularly constructed, and were 
never used for purposes of concealment. 
| THE PLANT-LOUSE. Valais 
The tiny, green louse (aphis) which is the uni- 
versal pest of vegetation, thriving in some part 
of the root, atem, or leaf, of almost every living 


plant, is one of the most extraordinary of in- 


sects. It is a minute little creature, but makes 
up in numbers what it lacksin size. It makes 
its appearance with the first leaf that expands in 
the spring, and continues its depredations until] 
every green thing has perished in the autumn. 
The first broods of the season, that are hatched 
from eggs deposited the previous fail, consist, 
without a single exception, of females. These 
very soon give birth to a second brood, which are 
not hatched from eggs, but produced alive, and 
are also exolusively composed of femaies. 
Bonnet, ..« famous naturalist of the 
eighteenth century, who made the 
apbides a special object of study, 
observed that each virgin plant-louse brings 
forth, on an average, about 100 young,—becom- 
ing the mother of, perhaps, fifteen or twenty ina 
single day. This remarkable kindof propaga- 
tion continues through nine generations, among 
which not a male apbis is created. 

Caloulati the rate at which the spinster 
aphides multiply, we have, at the end of ten 
broods, as the progeny of a single louse, 
1,000,000,000,000 young. Prof. Huxley says, in 
commenting on this fact: I will assume that 
an aphis weighs the one-thonsandth of a grain, 
which is under the mark. A quintillion will, on 
this estimate, weigh a 9 illion of grains. He 
is a very stout man who weighs 2,000,000 grains; 
consequently the tenth brood alone, if all the 
members survive the perils to which 
they are exposed, contains more sub- 
stance than 500,000,000 stout men, to say 
the least,—more than the whole po tion of 
China.” This estimate is based on the supposi- 
tion that the entire progeny of the plant-louse 
survives,—a circumstance which in reality never 
occurs. Only a pair or two of plant-lice, out of 
the enormous number produced in the course of 
generations by each individual of the first brood, 
is found as the end of the season to have sur- 
vived the vicissitudes to which they are exposed. 
The last brood brought forth in the autumn 
comprises both males and females, which in due 
time are provided with wings, and pair. 
females then deposit their eggs, and, with the 
death of themselves and their mates, the race 
becomes extinct for the season. C 

As soon as the aphides are ushered into being, 
they plunge their beak into the leaf or twig on 
which they crowd, and there remain through 
their lives, leading a purely gluttonous exist- 
ence. When disturbed, they kick and sprawl 
about. in a most ludierous way. Some 
times they will suspend themselves by their 
beaks, and toss their legs about as if in a high 
frolic ; but they take care to continue sucking all 
the while. In order that they may eat without 
ceasing, and yet never gorge themselves, they 
are provided with two little tubes on the end of 
the y, through which the superabundant fluid 
they have taken in is discharged. In its pas- 
sage through the body it is turned into a sweet 
liquor, which, flowing from the tubes drop by 
drop, is called honey-dew. It is often so abund- 
ant as tocover entirely the leaves of the plant 
on which the lice feed. y it solidifies 
into a solid white sugar. 

Ants are very fond of this saccharine fluid, 
and some species chiefly subsist on it. Hence 
the aphis has been the - ant’s 
milch-cow. The kindliest relation seems 
to ,subsist between the two. ‘The stems 
of plants infested with aphides may be seen cov- 
ered with lean and hungry ants ascending to 
make their hive, and with stout, full-bodied ants 
returning, whose sides are distorted with the 
sweet liquid they have swallowed. The visits of 
the apts give the aphides no anno On the 
contrary, they will often distill the fluid from 
their tubes in response to a caressing touch from 
the antennas of their curious friends. A single 
louse has been kiiown to give off drop ef ter drop 
to successive ants, which were waiting anxiously 
to receive it. In return, the ants carefully re- 
movs all dirt or rabbish from the aphides, and 
protect them from their enemies, especially the 
ichneuman flies, which are perpetually hovering 
about to deposit their eggs in thejbodies of the 
lice. 

Some ants transfer the aphides to their nests, 
where they cherish them with care, in order that 
they may have at hand a constant supply of 
their coveted food. The aphides which live upon 
the roots of plants are aitended by ants, which 
build their nests in the immediate vicinity, and 
take the same care of their green proteges as of 
their own offspring. When the aphides are dis- 
turbed, the ants betray the utmost alarm, and, 
catching them up in their jaws, convey them to 
the most secret recesses of their nes It is 
stated that, when the root-lice have exhausted a 
plant on which they have lived, the ants will 
carry them to new pastures; and that they 
watch with solicitude over the eggs of the lice,— 
in fine weather bringing them up to the surface 
eofthesun. It isa 
curious relation existing between two erent 
species of insects,—one of the u. 
abound in the animal world. 


A SONG OF THREE WORDS. 


Orare, Laborare, et Cantare. 
Three blissful words I name to thee, 

Three words of potent charm, 
From eating care thy heart to free, 

Thy life to shield from harm, 
Whoso these blissful words may know, 
A bold, blithe-fronted face shall show, 
And, shod with peace, shall'ssfely go 

Through war and wild alarm. 


First, ere thy forward foot thou meve, 
And wield thy arm of might, 
Lift up thine heart to Him above 
That all thy ways be right. 
To the prime source of life and power 
Let thy soul rise, even as a flower 
That — bs in sunuy bour, 
And secks the genial light, 


Then gird thy loins to manly toil, 
And in the toil have Joy : 

Greet hardship with a willing smile, 
And love the stern employ. 

Thy glory thie the harsh to =e 

And by wise siroke and technic flame, 

In God-like Labor“ fruitful name, 
Old Chaos to destroy. 


Then, mid thy workshop dusty diz, 
Where Titan steam hath sway, 
Croon to 1 a song within, 
Or pour the lusty lay ; 
Even ae a bird that cheerly sings 


But with full-breasied joyance 
Its soul into the day. 


For lofty things let others strive 
With roll of vauntful drum; . 
Keep thou thy heart a honeyed hive, 
Like bee with busy hum. 
Chase not the bliss with wishful eyes 
That ever lures and ever flies, 
But in the present joy be wise, 
And let fut 


: ure come ! 
—Geed Words. , Jonx StvuaBT Ne. 
An Ingenious ( Chinaman, 
From the Helena (Montana) Independent, 
The — 2 even if he does not 
know the name of all the different articles in a 


first-class dry-goods store, has a w 
himself understood to the ~ 4 


| euff and collar of worldly f 


of making 


cese for the orphans; an 
in cause, 


was very zealous 
| stairs of St. George’s one day. 


an eccentric person has 
towards the collection if your Lordship 
look at me.” And why should I not 
you, my dear child ?” replied the Bish 


raising his eyes to her, with ve 
“God bless you!” he added, and the 
their £50. 

Strawberries, that luscious fruit, of which 
quaint Izak Walton remarks in quotation, 


‘* Doubtless God could have made a better berry, 
but doubtleas He never did,“ is sold and served 


’ in a different manner in Britain from what it is 
kets, 


in America. In the dingy old English 
which, in the month of July, turn poetical with 
moss-rosebuds and scarlet mountains of straw- 
berries,” the frait is weighed out to the “pur- 
chaser by the pound, and poured into honest 
— de 4 that — like the box to which we 
are accustomed. pro and a snare. 


of sweet and sour in the rich juices of a 


of sueawberries under cream that 
peculidrly-delectabie flavar. 
BRAINS vs. BLOOD. 

The stage has lately been the recipient of high 
honors, which will tend to elevate its social 
standing all’ over the world. When Emperors 
and Autocrats set the example of paying court 
to actors and actresses, the ranks below them 
will not be slow in insitating it. The Baroness 
Edelshein Gyulay, the wife of the Commander 
of the Forces in Hungary, was, before her mar- 
riage, an actress. Her position, therefore, in 
the exclusive circles of the Austrian Court, has 
been a very trying one. No society in Europe is 
more haughty or intolerant of plebeian blood 
than the aristocracy of Vienna and Pesth. Gen- 
ius of every sort and degree has been patronized 
by it, but never as conferring a rank 
on its owner which would entitle him to the 
r ies of hon alliance and companion- 

1 * a g . 

6 of Austria has, by an 


un- 
usual mark of distinction bestowed on the Bar- 


Pesth, His Majesty reques 
cond 


hereafter graciously accord her a amile whem the 
King delights to honor. The Anstrian public 
and press hal this act of the Emperor with 
hearty applause, as an earnest that the time is 
near when brain will rival bloodin the proudest 
circles of society. 

A NEW LOCHINVAR. 

History continually repeats itself. One has 
but to observe thoughtfully the occurrence of 
events to remark the truth of this. It is some 
centuries since “Young Lochinvar” daringly 
stole,the bride that belonged to him from under 
the very nose of despotic father and amorous 
groom, at the moment when the ceremonial of 


the Church wat preparing to separate her from 
him forever by the cruelest of dispensations. A 
few days ago, in unromantic New England, the 
story was re-enacted, with the same fervor and 
bravery on the purt of the hero, and the same 


constant devotion on the part of the heroine, 
but with that deviation in attendant ciroum- 
stances which would necessarily arise from the 
customs and appliances of a prosaic age. 

The new Lochinvar was a ing young 
man, who for many years had w i in 
secret the lovely girl who should be his wife. 
Basbfulness restrained him from pressing his 
suit, until a more presuming gallant had cajoled 
the girl into a marriage-engagement. Then up- 
rose the spirit of the new Lochinvar, and he 
swore he would pone fair means or foul, her 
whom so long he desired. He found op- 
portunity to meet her, and with the ardor of his 
‘words soon burned up her inclinations toward 
another, and kindled a warm flame of love for 
himself. The day following this clandestine in- 
terview, he succeeded in surreptitiously securing 
her Saratoga trunk. This was nine-tenths of 
the victory, for what is woman in the nineteenth 
century without her wardrobe? In the event of 
an elopement, if lady and trunk cannot go to- 
gether, leave the lady behind, by all means. She 
is nothing if not in possession of her panier a nd 
chignons. 

In this case. it looked as if it was to be run- 
away of the trunk, and nothing more. The 
wedding drew near, and the lady could find no 
way of escaping unobserved. Finally, the — 
day arrived on which her was fixed. 
The wedding-guests assembled. The bride was 
in white satin, illusion, and orange-flowers.. Ob! 
where was the new Lochinvar in this desperate 
hour? Outside, with a carriage-and-pair, coo 
alert, and equal to the emergency. 


she seized a moment of confusion and fled to 
his side. Away sped the steeds to an adjoiain 
village, where the love-knot was hurriedly tied, 
and then tickets on the railroad to a place of se- 
curity. Tbe honeymoon was spent at 
where the trunk, and the lady, and her lover, were 
blissful in each other’s society. 
QUAKER COSTUME. . 
The annual meeting of the Quakers closed in 
New York City June 4, after @ session of two 
weeks. The convention of a large and repre- 
sentative body of Friends affords. a favorable 
opportunity of noting the changes which time is 
working in the external habits of this peculiar 
denomination. The spirit of the age is in- 
fluencing slowly, but surely, their dress and 
their speech; and, in like manner, though less 
openly, the principles on which these outward 
distinctions are founded. The men still range 
uhemselves in grave rows, under broad-brimmed 
hats, on one side of the house,—banishing to 
the other their prim, drab-tinted mates, as if 
they dared not trust their sanctity, in solemn 
meetin’ time, in near proquinity a demure 
Quaker bonnet, with a sweet fem face in- 
side it. It is a pitiful concession the weak- 
ness of the flesh, which it is time they were 
ashamed of. . 
The Hicksite branch of the Friends preserve 
the customs of the more y than do 
the Orthodox. Only one minister of the former 
sect, at the recent mee bad the 
on; but the sey- 
eral rows of Orthodox ministers displayed sever- 
al dep from the severe garb of 
Penn. The long drag bonnet, the close-enfold- 
ing shawl, the muslin kerchief crossed on the 
bosom,—the distinctive costume of the 
ess for two centuries past,—is now tonfined al- 
most exclusively to the elderly mothers. Even the 
middle-aged wives robe themselves in 
with the fashions of the period. Not many 
longer will the chaste and KM 2 in 
iet colors and simple . pretty 
uaker maiden or mother, ee rest and re- 
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Madisen County, III., Bepublican 
Convention. 
Special Dispatch to The Chicago Tribune. 
Auton, III., June 12.—The Republican County 
Convention, which met at Edwardsville to-day, 
for the purpose of electing delegates to the 
State Convention at Springfield on the 17th 
: , | lost., convened at 11 o'clock. H. G. MéPike, of 
| ‘is at the bat. | , ) t Alton, was elected Chairman, and. A. Neustadt, 
og Ee blank. The next in- _eomvicted. Yesterday of Collinsville, and Charles Holders, Jr., of 
resulted in blanks for both sides. In the | Tennant sentenced William Alton, Séeretaries. After the appointment of 
: the Committee on Credentials, the Convention most part, 
adjourbed until 2 o'clock, and reassembled pur- princi a * | 
suant to adjournment, when the Committee on ® third-party movemen accom- modati ( 
Credentials made s report, which was approved, the ends it aims at, by proclaiming 4 ery agreeable to South-Siders, especial 
aud a committee of five ap to select dele- u ws | Y OP 10 Se Rap nened Pa: 
who reported as : James Mitchel, ie Th | | 
1 J. F. Piers, Collinsville; W. T. r 
a a ; gocuples : Maller, Alton; Cyrus Happy, Edwardaville ; j — 2 + Baro 
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